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\ PREFACE. 


| Pernaprs there is no better method of refuting the calumnies to 
which the Order of Freemasonry is subjected, than placing be- 4 
fore an enlightened and impartial public, a correct and rational his- au 
tory of the ‘“‘nature, origin and progress of the institution.” 
No work, better adapted than sucha history, to improve the ma- “~~ 
| sonic intellect and, consequently, the moral and social character of 
| the fraternity, could, at this time, be placed in the hands of its 
members. Deeply impressed with the truth of these consid- 
; ‘ erations, and regarding the present as atime when no rengiss- 
ness on the part of the brethren, in correcting the fallacious inipres- 
sions which seem to have gained credence in public opinionfshould 
be indulged, we have assumed the responsibility of adapting to the 
present state of the institution and the requirements of the brother- 
” hood, the ‘ history of Freemasonry’ by ALtex. Lawrie. \ 
To this work we have affixed a large number of historical and ex- 
planatory notes ; have added many corroborative facts and some 
additional testimony ; and have made such emendations in the text fe 
\ as are warranted by subsequent developments ; but in no case have \ 
presumed, in this manner, upon the author, without due considera- 
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tion ; nor without giving the reasons by which we have been influ- 


enced. We have also prefixed a Sketch of the history of the insti- 
tutionin America. With these additions, we flatter ourselves the 


work will meet with a favourable reception and be the medium of. - 


much good. It will be found to contain very little of that extrane- 
ous matter, which usually encumbers and discredits the thousand 
and one pretended histories of the institution. The author has 
aimed to inform his readers ; rather than, like many of his prede- 
cessors, to exhibit himself as a man of profound erudition and deep 
research: he has given evidence of this, without the usual quantum 
of nonsense. ‘The work was first published at Edinburgh in 1804, 
and we believe has never been republished in this country. 

The history of a peaceful institution, observes the author, whose 
proceedings are concealed from the public eye, can be interesting 
only to its members, who are solicitous about the honor and advance- 
ment of their order. But, whenever it influences the opinions and 
practices of men ; whenever it contributes to the disturbance or 
degradation of communities ; and whenever it is deemed an instru- 
ment in the promotion of those great revolutions, which involve, in 
their consequences, the happiness of individuals and the stability 
of nations, it may then arrogate some title to public attention. That 
such allegations have been made against the fraternity of Freema- 
sons, isa circumstance known to all. A few weak-minded and 
bigoted men have represented the lodges of the order as caverns of 
darkness, in which the most detestable schemes have been hatched; 
and from which have issued those monsters of wickedness who have 
unsettled the tranquillity of nations, and subverted the principles 
of religion and of government. ‘The scenes alluded to are deeply 
imprinted on the minds of all ; and it must have occasioned no small 
degree of terror to the friends of order, were they convinced that 
there existed in every town, nay, in every village of their native 
land, a dangerous association of powerful men, who were partakers 
in such enormities, and conspirators against existing governments. 
We cannot sufficiently admire that depth of wisdom which pretend- 
ed to discover such evils, nor applaud that stretch of patriotism 
which warned Europe of her danger. But we must be allowed to 
think, that such pretended discoveries have been productive of the 
most baneful effects: They have weakened that reliance which 
man naturally places upon man: They have broken those ties 
which bind together the members of the same community : They 
have introduced distrust, suspicion, and terror, into every district 
where Freemasonry prevails, and where such reports have been 
credited. 
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For the instruction of those who desire to be initiated into the or- 
der, and for the improvement of those already initiated, this treatise 
is now published. ‘‘ The works on this subject, which have already 
been given to the world, are of such a repulsive nature, as to de- 
ter the most inquisitive from their perusal. ‘They contain nothing 
more than a meagre account of public buildings ; and by referring 
the origin of the order to the creation of the world, and ranking 
among the list of Freemasons, the most celebrated monarchs of the 
east, without any authority from authentic history, their authors 
have discredited an institution, which they meant to have honored. 
It shall be the object, therefore, of the following work, to divest 
the history of Freemasonry of that jargon and mystery, in which it 
hath hitherto been enveloped ; and to attempt something like a clas- 
sical view of this ancient and respectable institution. 

‘‘ The difficulties attendant on such an undertaking, can be ob- 
vious to those only, who are, in some measure, acquainted with the 
subject. From the very constitution of the fraternity, its origin 
must be involved in obscurity ; the materials for its history must be 
scanty in the extreme ; and those which can be procured, cannot in 
themselves be of such an interesting nature as to excite general at- 
tention. The history of an association, however, which has existed 
from the remotest antiquity ; which has extended to every corner 
of the world, and embraced men of every rank, of every religion, 
and of every form of government, must surely be interesting toa 
contemplative man, who is accustomed to discover new features of 
the mind, in every human institution. But those who derive 
amusement, only from the recital of bloody wars and domestic com- 
motions, who are delighted with romantic narrations, and stories of 
imaginary happiness and misery, will find here no gratification of 
their sanguinary and corrupted taste. They will turn, with disap- 
pointment, from the history of a peaceable association, formed for 
the purpose of scientific improvement, and the exercise of mutual 
benevolence ; patronising and executing those magnificent struc- 
tures, which at one time contributed to the utility and ornament of 
nations, and at another, tothe amusement and admiration of suc- 
ceeding ages ;--an association sometimes persecuted from the jeal- 
ousy of power,—-sometimes alarmed by the threats of superstition, — 
frequently attacked, but never overturned.” 
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HISTORY OF FREEMASONRY. 


[On the separation of Professions. ] 


WHEN men are in a state of barbarity, and are scattered over the 
surface of a country in small and independent tribes, their wants are 
as small in magnitude, as they are few in number. It is in the pow- 
er, therefore, of every individual, to perform, for himself and his 
family, every work of labour which necessity or comfort requires ; 
and while, at one time, he equips himself for the chace or the com- 
bat, at another, he is rearing a habitation for his offspring, or hol- 
lowing his canoe to surmount the dangers of the sea. Butso soon 
as these tribes associate together, for the purposes of mutual pro- 
tection and comfort, civilization advances apace ; and, in the same 
proportion, the wants and desires of the community increase. In 
order to gratify these, the ingenuity of individuals is called forth ; 
and those, who, from inability or indolence, cannot satisfy their own 
wants, will immediately resort to the superior skill of their neigh- 
bours. ‘Those members of the community, who can execute their 
work with the greatest elegance and celerity, will be most frequent- 
ly employed ; and, from this circumstance, combined with the prin- 
ciple of emulation, and other causes, that distinction of professions 
will arise, which is found only among nations considerably advanc- 
ed in civilization and refinement. 


[Superiority of Architecture as a separate Profession. ] 


One of the first objects of man, in a rude state, is toscreen him- 
self and his family from the heat of a tropical sun, from the inclem- 
ency of the polar regions, or from the sudden changes of more tem- 
perate climates. If he have arrived at such a degree of improve- 
ment, as to live under the dominion of a superior, and under the in- 
fluence of religious belief, the palace of his king and the temple of 
his gods will be reared in the most magnificent stile, which his skill 
can devise, and his industry accomplish, and decked with those 
false ornaments, which naturally catch the eye of unpolished men. 
From that principle, which impels the lower orders to imitate the 
magnificence and splendor of their superiors, a foundation will be 
laid for improvement in the art of building ; and it is extremely 
probable, from the circumstances which have been mentioned, as 
well as from others, which the slightest reflection will suggest, that 
architecture willbe the first profession, to which men will exclu- 
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sively devote their attention ; and for which they will be trained by 
an established course of preparatory education. 

Nor is it from this ground only, that Masonry derives its super- 
iority as a separate profession. While many other arts administer 
to our luxury and pride, and gratify only those temporary wants 
and unnatural desires, which refinement has rendered necessary; 
the art of building can lay claim to a higher object. The under- 
takings of the architect, not only furnish us with elegant and com- 
fortable accommodation from the inclemency of the seasons, from 
the rapacity of wild beasts, and the still more dangerous rapacity 
of man ; they contribute also to the ornament and glory of nations; 
and it is to them that we are indebted for those fortresses of strength, 
which defend us from the inroads of surrounding enemies. Norcan 
the works of the architect be ranked among those objects, which fur- 
nish amusement and accommodation for a few years, or at most dur- 
ing the short term of human life ; they descend unimpaired from 
generation to generation ; they acquire additional grandeur and 
value from an increase of age ; and are the only specimens of hu- 
man labour which, in some measure, survive the revolutions of king- 
doms, and the waste of time. ‘The splendid remains of Egyptian, 
Grecian and Roman architecture, which, in every age, have attrac- 
ted the attention of the learned, and excited the astonishment of the 
vulgar, are standing monuments of the ingenuity and power of 
man ; and, in ages yet to come, they will reflect a dignity onthe 
art of building, to which no other profession can, arrogate the slight- 
est claim. 

But there is still another consideration, which entitles architec- 
ture to a decided pre-eminence among the arts. It is itself the 
parent of many separate professions ; and requires a combination of 
talents and anextent of knowledge, for which other professions 
have not the smallest occasion. An acquaintance with the sciences 
of geometry,! and mechanical philosophy, with the arts of sculp- 
ture and design, and other abstruse and elegant branches of know- 
ledge, are indispensible requisites in the education of an architect ; 
and raise his art toa vast height above those professions, which 


1. Geometry was formerly taught in the lodges ; and, at one period, 
a perfect knowledge of this, as well as of some other sciences, could be 
obtained from no other source. It is now, in a great measure, neglect- 
ed. The reasons by which the lodges were induced to lay it aside, are 
obvious ; but we believe, nevertheless, that its revival would tend to the 
permanent good of the members, and to the credit and usefulness of the 
institution: it is a science replete with sublimity and’grandeur, and is the 
basis on which the superstructure of Freemasonry is erected. 
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practice alone can render familiar, and which consist in the mere 
exertion of muscular force. It appears, then, from these consider- 
ations, that there is some foundation, in the very nature of archi- 
tecture, for those extraordinary privileges, to which Masons have 
always laid claim, and which they have almost always possessed— 
privileges, which no other artists could have confidence to ask, or 
liberty to enjoy ; and there appears to be some foundation for that 
ancient and respectable order of Freemasons, whose origin we are 
now to investigate, and whose progress we are soon to detail. 

But, that we may be enabled to discover Freemasonry under 
those various forms, which it has assumed in different countries, and 
at different times, before it received the name which it now bears; 
it will be necessary to give a short description of the nature of this 
institution, without developing those mysteries, or revealing those 
ceremonial observances which are known only to the brethren of the 
order. 


[Description of the Institution of Freemasonry. ] 


Freemasonry is an ancient and respectable institution, embrac- 
ing individuals of every nation, of every religion, and of every con- 
dition in life. Wealth and power are not necessary to the person 
of a Freemason. An unblemished character and a virtuous con- 
duct,? are the only qualifications which are requisite for admission 
into the Order. In order to confirm this institution, and attain the 
ends for which it was originally formed, every candidate must come 
under a solemn engagement never to divulge the mysteries and cere- 
monies of the Order, nor communicate to the uninitiated those im- 
portant precepts, with which he may be entrusted ; and those pro- 
ceedings and plans, in which the Fraternity may be engaged. After 
the candidate has undergone the necessary ceremonies, and receiv- 
ed the usual instructions, appropriate words and significant signs 
are imparted to him, that he may be enabled to distinguish his 
Brethren of the Order from the uninitiated public ; and convince 
others that he is entitled to the privileges of a Brother, should he 
be visited by distress or want, in a distant land. If the newly ad- 
mitted member be found qualified for a higher degree, he is promo- 
ted, after due intervals of probation, till hé has received that Ma- 
sonic knowledge, which enables him to hold the highest offices of 


2. And a belief in the existence of Deity ; for no Atheist can legally 
obtain admittance into our lodges : it is too sacred a place fora being so 
irrational. 
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trust, to which the Fraternity can raise its members. In all ages, 
it has been the object of Freemasonry, not only to inform the minds 
of its members, by instructing them in the sciences and useful arts, 
but to better their hearts by enforcing the precepts of religion and 
morality. In the course of the ceremonies of initiation, brotherly 
love, loyalty and other virtues, are inculcated in hieroglyphic sym- 
bols ; and the candidate is often reminded, that there is an eye 
above which observeth the workings of the heart, and is ever fixed 
upon the thoughts and the actions of men. ° At regular and appoint- 
ed seasons,? convivial meetings of the Fraternity are he!d in lodges 
constructed for this purpose: ‘Temperance, harmony, and joy, char- 
acterise these mixed assemblies. All distinctions of rank seem to 
be laid aside, all differences in religious and political sentiments are 
forgotten ; and those petty quarrels which disturb the quiet of pri- 
vate life, cease to agitate the mind. Every one strives to give hap- 
piness to his brother ; and men seem to recollect, for once, that 
they are sprung from the same origin, that they are possessed of the 
same nature and are destined for the same end. 


[Different opinions respecting the origin of the Institution.] 


Such are the general features of an institution, which has pro- 
duced so great division in the sentiments of the learned, respecting 
its origin and tendency. While a certain class of men,‘ a little over- 
anxious for the dignity of their order, have represented it as coeval 
with the world ; others, influenced by an opposite motive, have 
maintained it to be the invention of English Jesuits, to promote 
the views of that intriguing and dangerous association. Some phi- 
losophers, among whom we may reckon the celebrated Chevalier 
Ramsay, have laboured to prove, that I'reemasonry arose during 
the Crusades ; that it was a secondary order of chivalry ; that its 
forms originated from that warlike institution ; and were adapted 
to the peaceful habits of scientificmen. Mr. Clinch has attempted, 
with considerable ingenuity and learning, to deduce its origin from 
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3. 24th of June and 27th of December. These celebrations, in com- 
memoration of the St. Johns, are generally in this country public. 


4. Anderson, Desaguliers, Smith, Preston, and others ; who have writ- 
ten many good things and thrown much light on the history of the insti- 
tution ; but whose zeal has sometimes led them into strange conjectures, 
and brought upon the fraternity an unmerited obloquy and ridicule.— 
Some American writers on this subject are equally obnoxious to censure. 
Masonry, like many other things, has been much talked about and little 
understood, both by its friends and its enemies. 
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the institution of Pythagoras. M. Barruel supposes, that it isa 
continuation of the Templars ; while others, with a degree of au- 
dacity and malice, rarely to be found in the character of ingenu- 
ous men, have imputed the origin of Freemasonry to secret asso- 
ciations, averse to the interests of true government, and pursuing 
the villainous and chimerical project of levelling the distinctions of 
society, and freeing the human mind from the sacred obligations 
of morality and religion. 

Without adopting any of these untenable opinions, or attempting 
to discover the precise period when Freemasonry arose, it may be 
sufficient to show, that it can justly lay claim to an early origin, 
and that it has existed from that period to the present day, under 
different forms and different appellations.5 In the execution of this 
task, the candid enquirer will be satisfied with the strong and nu- 
merous resemblances, as the nature of the subject excludes the pos- 
sibility of rigid demonstration. Every human institution is subject 
to great and numerous variations ; the different aspects under which 
they appear, and the principles by which they are regulated, de- 
pend upon the progress of civilization, upon the nature of the gov- 
ernment by which they are protected, and on the peculiar opinions 
and habits of their members. If, therefore, in comparing Freema- 
sonry with other ancient associations, we should find it coincide with 
them in every circumstance, there would be strong reasons for sus- 
pecting that the imagination of the writer had counterfeited resem- 
blances when destitute of authentic information ; or that the Order 
had adopted the rites and ceremonies of antiquity, to cloak the re- 
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5. M. Mounier observes that, if the order of Freemasons existed among 
the ancients, it would have been mentioned by contemporary authors.— 
Mr. Lawrie replies: ‘‘ This argument, however, for the recency of their 
origin, is far from being conclusive. A secret association unconnected 
with national affairs, would seldom come under the consideration of con- 
temporary writers, who could only tell their readers that such an asso- 
ciation existed. They who believe that the Eleusinian mysteries were 
those of Freemasonry, under a different appellation, will deny the premi- 
ses from which Mounier’s conclusion is drawn. These mysteries existed 
in the eighth century of the Christian #ra, and have been mentioned by 
contemporary authors, on account of their connection with the history 
of the times, and the religion of their country. From the eighth cen- 
tury, to the revival of learning in Europe, Freemasonry must have been 
in a very languishing condition, and could not engage the attention of 
writers, when but few lodges, and still fewer authors existed. The minds 
of men were then bent upon less noble pursuits. Science and common 
sense were no where to be found ; and those amiable propensities of the 
heart, upon which Freemasonry is founded, were smothered under that 


debasing superstition, which characterised those ages of ignorance and 
iniquity.’’ 
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cency of their origin, to command the veneration, and excite the no- 
tice of the public. Against Freemasonry, however, this charge can- 
not be preferred: We shall have occasion to consider it when con- 
nected with the idolatry of the heathens, when devoted to the 
church of Rome, and when flourishing under the milder influence 
of the reformed religiOn. 


[It probably originated in Egypt.] 


As men in the early ages of society, were destitute of those meth- 
ods of diffusing knowledge which we now enjoy, and even of those 
which were used in Greece and Rome, when the art of printing was 
unknown ; the few discoveries in art and science which were then 
made, must have been confined to a small number of individuals. 
In these ages, the pursuit of science must have been a secondary 
consideration, and those who did venture to explore the untrodden 
regions of knowledge, would overlook those unsubstantial spécula- 
tions, which gratify the curiosity of philosophic men ; and would 
fix their attention on those only which terminate in public utility, 
and administer to the necessities of life. As architecture could on- 
ly be preceded by agriculture itself,6 it must have been in this sci- 
ence that the first efforts of human skill were tried ; and in which 
man must have first experienced success in extending his domin- 
ion over the works cf nature. The first architects, therefore, would 
be philosophers. ‘They alone required the assistance of art ; and 
they alone would endeavour to obtain it. The information which 
was acquired individually, would be imparted to others of the same 
profession ; and an association would be formed for the mutual com- 
munication of knowledge, and the improvement of its members.— 
In order to preserve among themselves that information which they 
alone collected ; in order to excite amongst others a higher degree 
of respect for their profession, and prevent the intrusion of those 
who were ignorant of architecture, and, consequently, could not 
promote the object of the institution, appropriate words and signs 
would be communicated to its members ; and significant ceremo- 
nies would be performed at their initiation, that their engagement 


6. Architecture is believed to be the primordial science. In those warm 
climates, which seem to have been the first inhabited parts of the globe, 
mankind stood in immediate need of shade from the sun. ‘* Sticks laid 
across from tree to tree, and covered with brushwood and leaves, form- 
ed the first houses in those delightful regions.’’ “ At last, agriculture led 
the inhabitants out of the woods into the open country ;’’ and more dur- 


able buildings became necessary, when stone was substituted for timber. 
4) 
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to secrecy might be impressed upon their minds, and greater re- 
gard excited for the information they were to receive. Nor is this 
mere speculation ; there exist at this day, in the deserts of Egypt, 
such monuments of architecture, as must have been reared in those 
early ages, which precede the records of authentic history ; and 
the erection of these stupendous fabrics, must have required 
an acquaintance with the mechanical arts, which is not in the 
possession of modern architects. It is an undoubted fact, also, 
that there existed in those days, a particular association of men, to 
whom scientific knowledge was confined, and who resembled the 
society of Freemasons in every thing but the name. 

In Egypt,and those countries of Asia which lie contiguous to that 
favoured kingdom, the arts and sciences were cultivated with suc- 
cess, while other nations were involved in ignorance: It is here, 
therefore, that Freemasonry would flourish, and here only can we 
discover marks of its existence in the remotest ages. It is extreme- 
ly probable that the first, and the only object of the society of Ma- 
sons, was the mutual communication of knowledge connected with 
their profession ; and that those only would gain admittance into 
their Order, whose labours were subsidary to those of the architect. 
But when the ambition or vanity of the Egyptian priests prompted 
them to erect huge and expensive fabrics, for celebrating the wor- 
ship of their Gods, or perpetuating the memory of their kings, they 
would naturally desire to participate in that scientific knowledge, 
which was possessed by the architects they employed ; and as the 
sacerdotal order seldom fail, among a superstitious people, to gain 
the objects of their ambition, they would, in this case, succeed in 
their attempts and be initiated into the mysteries, as well as in- 
structed in the science of Freemasons. ‘These remarks will not on- 
ly assist us in discovering the source from which the Egyptian 
priests derived that knowledge, for which they have been so highly 
celebrated ; they will aid us also in accounting for those changes 
which were superinduced on the forms of Freemasonry, and for the 
admission of men into the Order, whose professions had no connec- 
tion with the royal art. 

When the Egyptian priests had, in this manner, procured admis- 
sion into the society of Freemasons, they connected the mythology 
of their country, and their metaphysical speculations concerning 
the nature of God, and the condition of man, with an association 
formed for the exclusive purpose of scientific improvement, and pro- 
duced that combination of science and theology which, in afte, 
ages, formed such a conspicuous part of the principles of Freema- 
sonry. 
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The knowledge of the Egyptians was carefully concealed from 
the vulgar ; and when the priests did condescend to communicate 
it to the learned men of other nations, it was conferred in symbols 
and hieroglyphics, accompanied with particular rites and ceremo- 
nies, marking the value of the gift they bestowed. What those cer- 
emonies were, which were performed at initiation into the Egyptian 
mysteries, we are unable, at this distance of time, to determine.— 
But as the Eleusinian and other mysteries had their origin in 
Egypt, we may be able, perhaps, to discover the qualities of the 
fountain, by examining the nature of the stream. 


[Its importation into Greece,under the form of the Eleusinia and Dionysia] 


The immense population of Egypt, conjoined with other causes, 
occasioned frequent emigrations from that enlightened country.— 
In this manner it became the centre of civilization, and introduced 
into the most distant and savage climes, the sublime mysteries of 
its religion, and those important discoveries and useful inventions, 
which originated in the ingenuity of its inhabitants. The first col- 
ony of the Egyptians that arrived in Greece, was conducted by 
Inachus, about nineteen hundred and seventy years before the 
Christian zra ; and about three centuries afterwards, he was fol- 
lowed by Cecrops, Cadmus and Danaus.? The savage inhabitants 
of Greece beheld with astonishment the magical tricks of the Egyp- 
tians ; and regarded as gods those skilful adventurers, who com- 
municated to them the arts and sciences of their native land. In 
this manner were sown those seeds of improvement, which, in fu- 
ture ages, exalted Greece to such pre-eminence among the nations. 

After the Egyptian colonies had obtained a secure settlement in 
their new territories, and were freed from those uneasy apprehen- 
sions, which generally trouble the invaders of a foreign land ; they 
instituted, after the manner of their ancestors, particular festivals or 
mysteries, in honor of those who had benefitted their country by 
arts or by arms. In the reign of Ericthonius, about fifteen hundred 
years before the commencement of our era, the Eleusinian myste- 
ries were instituted in honour of Ceres, who, having come to Greece 
in quest of her daughter, resided with Triptolemus at Eleusis, and 
instructed him in the knowledge of agriculture, and in the still 
more important knowledge of a future state. 

About the same time, the Panathenea were instituted in honor of 


7. Cecrops arrived in Attica in 1657, B.C. Cadmus came from Phe- 
nicia to Beotia in 1594, B. C. and Danaus to Argolis in 1586, B. C. 
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Minerva, and the Dionysian mysteries in honour of Bacchus, who 
invented theatres, and instructed the Greeks in many useful arts, 
but particularly in the culture of the vine. That the Eleusinian 
and Dionysian mysteries were intimately connected with the pro- 
gress of the arts and sciences,is manifest from the very end for which 
they were formed ;9 and that they were modelled upon the myste- 
ries of Isis and Osiris,!0 celebrated in Egypt, is probable from the 
similarity of their origin, as well as from the consent of ancient au- 
thors. If there be any plausibility in our former reasoning, con- 
cerning the origin of knowledge in Egypt, it will follow that the 
Dionysia and the mysteries of Eleusis, were societies of Freema- 
sons, formed for scientific improvement, though tinctured with the 
doctrines of the Egyptian mythology. 


[Comparison between the Eleusinia and Freemasonry. ] 
But it is not from conjecture only that this conclusion may be 


8. Bacchus or Dionysius came into Greece during the reign of Amphyc- 
ton, who flourished about 1497, B. C. 

9. In the American edition of the Encyclopedia, art. arch, we find the 
following particulars relative to this association: We know that the Di- 
onysiacs of Ionia, (which place has, according to Herodot., always been 
celebrated for the genius of its inhabitants,) ‘‘ were a great corporation 
of architects and engineers, who undertook, and even monoplized, the 
building of temples, stadiums and theaters, precisely as the fraternity 
of Masons, are known to have, in the middle ages, monopolized the 
building of cathedrals and conventual churches. Indeed the Dionysiacs 
resembled the mystical fraternity, now called freemasons, in many im- 
portant particulars. They allowed no strangers to interfere in their em- 
ployment ; they recognized each other by signs and tokens ; they pro- 
fessed certain mysterious doctrines, under the tuition and tutelage of Bac- 
chus, to whom they built a magnificent temple at Teos, where they cel- 
ebrated his mysteries as solemn festivals ; and they called all other men 
profane, because not admitted to these mysteries.”’ 

10. Osiris was a celebrated deity of the Egyptians. The ancients dif- 
fer greatly in opinion concerning him, but they all agree that, as king of 
Egypt, he took great care to civilize his subjects, and to teach them ag- 
riculture. After he had accomplished a reform at home, he resolved to 
go and spread civilization in other parts of the earth. He left his king- 
dom to the care of his wife Isis. His march was through Athiopia.— 
He afterwards passed through Arabia and visited the greatest part of the 
kingdoms of Asia and Europe, where he enlightened the minds of men 
by introducing among them the worship of the gods, and a reverence for 
the wisdom of a Supreme Being. Banier represents him to be the same 
as Misraim, the son of Cham, who peopled Egypt soon after the deluge; 
and according to Plutarch, it was under the names of Osiris and Isis that 
the Egyptians first adored the God of Nature. Osiris was usually repre- 
sented by the figure of an ox, with a cap on his head, like amitre. By 
some mythologists he is considered the same as the Sun, and Isis is rep- 
resented as the Moon. The worship paid to him is similar to that paid 
to Bacchus, Dionysius, Jupiter, &c. 
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drawn. The striking similarity among the external forms of these 
secret associations, and the still more striking similarity of the ob- 
jects they had in view, are strong proofs that they were only differ- 
ent streams issuing from a common fountain. Those who were in- 
itiated in the Eleusinian mysteries, were bound by the most awful 
engagements, to conceal the instructions they received, and the 
ceremonies that were performed. None were admitted as candi- 
dates, till they arrived at a certain age ; and particular persons 
were appointed to examine and prepare them for the rites of initi- 
ation. ‘Those whose conduct'was found irregular, or who had been 
guilty of atrocious crimes, were rejected as unworthy of initiation, 
while the successful candidates were instructed, by significant sym- 
bols, in the principles of religion ; were exhorted to quell every 
turbulent appetite and passion ; and to merit, by the improvement 
of their minds, and the purity of their hearts, those ineffable bene- 
fits which they were still toreceive. Significant words were com- 
municated to the members: Grand officers presided over their as- 
semblies: Their emblems were exactly similar to those of Freema- 
sonry ; and the candidate advanced from one degree to another, 
till he received all the lessons of wisdom and virtue, which the priests 
could impart. But besides these circumstances of resemblance, 
there are two facts transmitted to us by ancient authors, which have 
an astonishing similarity to the ceremonies of one of the degrees of 
Freemasonry. So striking is the resemblance, that every brother 
of the Order who is acquainted with them, cannot question, for a 
moment, the opinion which we have been attempting to support.!! 
Having thus mentioned some features of resemblance between the 
mysteries of Eleusis and those of I"reemasonry, let us now attend to 
the sentiments of contemporaries, respecting these secret associa- 
tions ; and we will find that they have been treated with the same 
illiberality and insolence. ‘That some men, who, from self-sufficien- 
cy, or unsocial dispositions, have refused to be admitted into these 
Orders, should detract from the character of an association, which 
pretends to enlighten the learned, and expand the affections of nar- 
row and contracted minds, is by no means a matter of surprise ; 
and it is equally consistent with human nature, that those, whose 
irregular conduct had excluded them from initiation, should calum- 
niate an Order, whose blessings they were not allowed to partici- 
pate, and whose honours they were prohibited to share. Men of 


11. The reader is referred, for a further explanation of this, to the 6th 
vol. of the Encyclopedia Britannica, art, Eleusinia. 
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this description represented the celebration of the Eleusinian mys- 
teries, as scenes of riot and debauchery ; and reproached the mem- 
bers of the association, that they were not more virtuous, and more 
holy than themselves. But it is the opinion of contemporary writ- 
ers, that these rumours were wholly conjectural ; and originated in 
the silence of the initiated, and the ignorance of the vulgar. They 
even maintain that, the mysteries of Eleusis produced sanctity of 
manners, attention to the social duties, and a desire to be as dis- 
tinguished by virtue as by silence. ‘The illustrious Socrates!2 could 
never be prevailed upon to partake of these mysteries ; and Diog- 
enes, having received a similar solicitation, replied, that Patecion, 
a notorious robber, obtained initiation ; and that Epaminondas and 
Agesilaus never desired it. But did not these men know, that in 
all human societies, the virtuous and the noble must, sometimes, as- 
sociate with the worthless and the mean ? Did they not know that 
there often kneel in the same temple, the righteous and the profane; 
and that the saint and the sinner frequently officiate at the same al- 
tar? Thus did the philosophers of antiquity calumniate and des- 
pise the mysteries of Eleusis ; and, in the same manner, have some 
pretended philosophers of our own day, defamed the character, and 
questioned the motives of Freemasons. With a little less modesty 
than the ancients, they have not, like them, quarrelled us, because 
we are not more virtuous than themselves ; they have told us, that 
we are less than the least of men, and charged upon us crimes as 
detestable in the eyes of Masons, as they are hostile to the interests 
of men. 

This similarity of treatment, which the mysteries of Ceres and 
Freemasonry have received, is no small proof of the similarity of 
their origin and their object. To this conclusion, however, it may 
be objected that, though the points of resemblance between these 
secret societies are numerous, yet there were circumstances in the 
celebration of the Eleusinian mysteries, which have no counterpart 
in the ceremonies of Freemasonry. The sacrifices, purifications, 


12. Socrates, the greatest philosopher of all the ancients, the ‘‘ very 
founder of philosophy itself,’’ as the earl of Shaftesbury calls him, was 
born at Alopece, in Attica, 467 years before Christ ; and was put to 
death by the Athenians, on a false charge (preferred by Melitus) of 
atheism, 400 years B.C. The refusal of Socrates to unite in the mys- 
teries of Eleusis has been seized upon to show that he held the masonic 
fraternity in great contempt ; but the inferrence, to say the least of it, 
is unjustifiable and ill‘beral : It was probably on account of some differ- 
ence of opinion in matters of faith, that he declined connecting himself 
with this association. 
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hymns and dances, which were necessary in the festival of Ceres, 
have, indeed, no place in the society of Freemasons. But these 
points of dissimilarity, instead of weakening, rather strengthen our 
opinion. It cannot be expected, that in the reign of Polytheism, 
just sentiments of the deity should be entertained ; and much less 
that the adherents of Christianity, should bend their knees to the 
gods of the heathens. ‘The ancients worshipped those beings, who 
conferred on them the most signal benefits, with sacrifices, purifica- 
tions, and other tokens of their humility and gratitude. But when 
revelation had disclosed to man more amiable sentiments concern- 
ing the Divine Being, the society of Freemasons banished from their 
mysteries, those useless rites, with which the ancient brethren of 
the Order attempted to appease and requite their deities ; and 
modelled their ceremonies upon this foundation, that there is but 
one God, who must be worshipped in spirit and in truth. 

The mysteries of Ceres were not confined to the city of Eleusis ; 
they were introduced into Athens abont thirteen hundred and fifty- 
six years before Christ ; and, with a few slight variations, were ob- 
served in Phrygia, Cyprus, Crete and Sicily. They had reached 
even to the capital of France ;!8 and it is highly probable that, in a 
short time after, they were introduced into Britain, and other north- 
ern kingdoms. In the reign of the Emperor Adrian,!4 they were 
carried into Rome, and were celebrated, in that metropolis, with 
the same rites and ceremonies, which were performed in the humble 
village of Eleusis. ‘They had contracted impurities, however, from 
the length of their duration, and the corruption of their abettors ; 
and though the forms of initiation were still symbolical of the orig- 
inal and noble objects of the institution ; yet the licentious Romans 
mistook the shadow for the substance ; and, while they underwent 
the rites of the Eleusinian mysteries, they were strangers to the ob- 
ject for which they were framed. 


13. The auther of ‘‘ Praise of Paris, or a sketch of the French capi- 
tal,’’ observes, in the preface to his work, that Paris is derived from Par 
Isis, because it was built beside a temple dedicated to that goddess ;— 
that this temple was demolished at the establishment of Christianity, and 
that there remains, to this day, in the Petits Augustins, a statue of Isis 
nursing Orus. 


14. This emperor was born at Rome, January 24, in the year of Christ 
76. He was a renowned general and great traveller ; and visited Britain 
A. D. 117 ; at which time he built the famous wall, or rampart, extend- 
ing from the Tyne to the Solway Frith, 80 miles in length, to prevent the 
incursions of the Caledonians into the northern counties of England, then 
under the Roman government. He was well skilled in the polite arts, 
and distinguished as a writer on various subjects. He died at Baix, in 
the 63d year of his age. 
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About the begining oi the fifth century, Theodosius the Great,! 
prohibited and alinost totally extinsuished the Pagan Theology in 
the Roman empire ; and the mysteries of Eleusis suffered in the 
general devastation. It is probable, however, that these mysteries 
were celebrated, in spite of the severe edicts of ‘heodosius ; and 
that they were partly continued during the dark ages, though 
stript of their original purity and splendor: We are certain, at 
least, that many rites of the Pagan religion were performed, under 
the dissembled name of convivial meetings, long after the publica- 
tion of the Emperor’s edicts: and Psellus, informs us, that the mys- 
teries of Ceres subsisted in Athens till the eighth century of the 
Christian era, and were never totally suppressed. 

Having thus considered the origin and decline of the mysteries 
of Eleusis ; and discovered in them, numerons and prominent fea- 
tures of resemblance to those of Freemasonry ; we may reasona- 
bly infer, that the Egyptian mysteries which gave rise to the 
former, had a still nearer affinity to the latter; and, from this 
conclusion, the opinions that were formerly stated, concerning the 
antiquity of the Order, and the origin of Egyptian knowledge, will 
receive very considerable confirmation. 


(Connection between the Eleusinian and Dionysian mysteries. } 


Let us now direct our attention to the Dionysia,!® or mysteries 
of Bacchus, which were intimately connected with those of Ceres, 
and perhaps, still more with the mysteries of Freemasonry. Hero- 
dotus!? informs us that the solemnities, in honour of Dyonysius or 
Bacchus, were originally instituted in Egypt, and were transported 
from that country into Greece, by one Melampus. But not only 
did the mysteries of Ceres and Bacchus flow from the same source, 
the one was in some measure interwoven with the order, and it is al- 
most certain,from what we are now to mention, that those who were 
initiated into the former, were entitled to be present at the celebra- 
tion of the latter. The sixth day of the Eleusinian festival was 
the most brilliant of the whole. It received the appellation of Bac- 


15. Theodosius was the last of the Roman emperors ; a convert to 
Christianity, and a renowned general and legislator. He was born A. 
D. 335, and died at the age of sixty. 

16. See note 9. 


17. Lib. ii. The testimony of Herodotus is greatly corroborated, 
when we recollect that there were temples in Egypt, erected in honor of 


Bacchus. It is not probable that the Egyptians would borrow from the 
Greeks. 
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chus, because it was chiefly, if not exclusively, devoted to the wor- 
ship of that god. His statue, attended by the initiated and the min- 
isters of the temple, was conducted from Athens to Eleusis, with 
much pompand solemnity: And after it had been introduced in- 
to the temple of Ceres, it was brought back to Athens with similar 
ceremonies. The connection between the Eleusinian and Dicny- 
sian mysteries is manifest, also, from the common opinion, that Ce- 
res was the mother of Bacchus: And Plutarch assures us, that the 
Egyptian Isis was the same with Ceres ; that Osiris was the same 
with Bacchus ; and that the Dionysia of Greece was only another 
name for the Pamylia of Egypt. As Bacchus was the inventor of 
theatres, as well as of dramatical representations, that particular 
class of Masons, who were employed in the erection of these ex- 
tensive buildings, were called the Dionysian artificers, and were in- 
itiated into the mysteries of their founder, and consequently into 
those of Eleusis. But, from the tendency of the human mind to em- 
brace the ceremonial, while it neglects the substantial part of an 
institution, the Dionysian festival, inthe degenerate ages of Greece, 
was more remarkable for inebriation and licentiousness, than for 
the cultivation of virtue and of science ; and he who was at first 
celebrated as the inventor of arts, was afterwards worshipped as the 
god of wine. ‘Those who were desirous of indulging, secretly, in 
licentious mirth and unhallowed festivity, cloaked their proceed- 
ings under the pretence of worshipping Bacchus ; and brought dis- 
grace upon those mysteries, which were instituted for the promo- 
tion of virtue and the improvement of art.18 

About two hundred years before Christ, an illiterate and licentious 
priest came from Greece to Tuscany, and instituted the Bacchana- 
lia, or feast of the Bacchanals. From Tuscany they were import- 
ed to Rome; but the promoters of these midnight orgies having 
proceeded tothe farthest extremity of dissipation and disloyalty, 
they were abolished throughout all Italy, by a decree of the senate. 
It has been foolishly supposed, that the Bacchanalia were similar 
to the Dionysian mysteries, merely because they were both dedica- 
ted to Bacchus. The Liberalia of Rome was the festival corres- 
ponding to the Dionysia of Greece ; and it is probable that this 
feast was observed, throughout the Roman empire, till the abroga- 


18. At Athens, those of both sexes were initiated into this solemnity ; 
if solemnity it might then be called. The worshippers ran about the hills 
and country, nodding their heads, dancing in ridiculous postures, and 
filling the air with hidious shrieks and shouts. 
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tion of the Pagan theology, in the reign of ‘Theodosius. ‘The opin- 
ion which an impartial enquirer would form, concerning the na- 
ture and tendency of the mysteries of Bacchus, would not be very 
favourable to the character of the institution. But it should be re- 
membered that deviations from the intentions and form of any as- 
sociation, are no objection to the association itself: ‘They are rather 
proofs of its original purity and excellence ; as it is not from the 
paths of vice, but from those of virtue, that we are accustomed to 
stray. 
[To be continued. ] 








REFLECTIONS ON EARLY DAYS. 


‘** Beloved moment ! then ’twas first I caught 
‘* The first foundation of romantic thought.’’ 


How sweet to reflect on past Early hours ; 
When thoughts of youth are embosom’d in flowers ; 
When truth, in blossom, is pure as the snows, 
And beauty of earth like blush of the rose. 
Mind, unassuming, spreads sweetly around 
Joys of contentment, with gratitude crown’d. 
Visions of fancy, encircled with truth, 

Dance to the heart, on the green hills of youth. 
When care and sorrow are strangers indeed, 
Time glides so calmly, no changes we heed. 
Hopes of the future are tenderly green; 

Pure springs of knowledge are tasted and seen: 
Grief and affliction come not to the heart, 
Arrows of anguish and thorns to impart. 

Rays of misfortune pass fleetingly by ; 

Sunshine and gladness their absence supply. 
When life is a summer, current with smiles ; 

And each passing hour some pleasure beguiles. 
Simplicity then the moments adorn ; 

And innocence sports in gems of the morn. 

How sweet to reflect on moments like these ; 
When morning of life is passing in ease ; 

When fancy’s wild dreams are glowing with life ; 
And bland smiles of love unmingled with strife. 
Those moments were fair, the visions of bliss, 
More pure, more perfect, more lovely than this ! 
Those delights are now faded, nor traces remain, 
Till sweet retrospection recalls them again. S.A. T. 
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DEFENCE OF MASONRY. 
NUMBER I. 


[For the matter of these papers we are indebted to the Hon. Jouw M. 
Goovrnow, P. G. M. of the G. Lodge of Ohio. We recommend them 
to the attentive perusal of friend and foe. They contain a fair and 
manly refutation of the gross charges which ignorance and bigotry 
have preferred against the masonic institution. ] 


History shews the persecutions and sufferings of our Fraternity, 
in the darker ages of the world, and in the benighted regions of the 
earth, even where her Temples have been reared to adorn the age 
and embellish the country of her adoption. From the days of Solo- 
mon, to the present enlightened era of intellectual man, Masonry 
has excited the spleen, jealousy, envy, hatred and malice of puerile 
and disordered minds—from crowned heads down to empty skulls. 
It has been hunted with hounds and horn. It has been pursued 
in all the devious ways which the ingenuity of man could invent: 
by the lure of money and of power—by the glare of stars and gar- 
ters—by the oppression of proscriptive ukases and edicts, from the 
mighty thrones of kings and potentates--by anathemas and bulls 
of synods and churches—by dungeon and inquisition—by “fire, fag- 
got and sword’’—by the rack and the gibbet, and even by chaldrons 
of boiling lead ! and io what result? The same that has distin- 
guished the persecutions of the saints of God—increased their num- 
bers and spread the worn to every tongue and to every clime ! 

Am I asked— Why is all this ?—The answer is found in the thing 
itself : The spirit of Freemasonry, like the spirit of all true philoso- 
phy, and all pure religion, is inextinguishable by any human means 
of dissolution. You might as well flatter yourself with the extin- 
guishment of the intellectual brightness of the martyr, who burns 
at the stake, as hope to extinguish Masonry by fetters, by dun- 
geons, or by fire and sword. And he is a poor ignorant bigot, or 
misguided zealot, who does not comprehend the force of this re- 
mark. He who enjoys the spirit of Masonry in the pure effulgency 
of its eternal light, sees no cause to deprecate the present struggle 
of its enemies : it will awaken the sleeping craftsman, and admon- 
ish him, that he should be up, and his ‘ lamp trimmed and burning.’ 

Notwithstanding the many attempts to discover and disclose. to 
the world, the mysteries of Freemasonry—notwithstanding the 
many publications which have professed to give expositions of the 
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masonic secrets, recommended, as they have been, by names and 
characters, as potent and worthy, at least, as Morgan’s—notwith- 
standing the formation of spurious Lodges, whose manufacture of 
counterfeit Masons has ever been successful, if numbers prove suc- 
cess—notwithstanding ‘‘ Jachin and Boaz”—‘‘ Solomon in all his 
Glory”——The Abbe Barruel’s Memoirs,—Robison’s Conspiracy ; 
and other such impositions upon the public gullibility: notwith- 
standing all these wonders and workings of human sagacity and 
cunning, Masonry—the true, ancient Masonry, of the days of our 
first most exalted Grand Master Solomon, remains unblemished in 
its integrity, unshaken in its unity, and impervious to the attacks 
of ** talents and of time.” Your literary and scientific institutions ; 
your social, benevolent and charitable associations ; your learned 
professions, the desk, the bar, and the medical hall ; your public 
offices, from the city or borough magistrate to the high and dis- 
tinguished chair of the Union, the most honourable and exalted po- 
litical station on earth—have all been, at times, and many of them 
are at this moment, filled with a true and trusty companion or wor- 
thy brother. And why not ? 
Freemasonry owes its distinction in all ages and all countries ; in 
the patronage and protection it has received from the most liberal, 
learned and wise princes, noblemen and gentlemen, statesmen, phi- 
losophers and divines ; in its monuments of art, taste and grandeur; 
in its indelible impress of civilization, science and refinement, 
wherever its footsteps can be traced ; in the mysterious muniments 
of its preservation, that have guarded its existence from early time 
through all the ravages and devastations of war, rapine and bar- 
barity ; through all these trials and tribulations, triumphs and de- 
liverances ; through good and through evil report, Masonry owes 
its distinction, to science, to literature, and to its own moral beauty. 
No man was ever a great mason without a knowledge of the sci- 
ences : none was ever highly distinguished among his brethren 
without learning ; and none was ever beloved without benevo- 
lence. Washington, was great among the greatest; exalted, a- 
mong the most distinguished ; and his memory will be cherished, 
for his benevolent feelings and unbounded goodness of heart, aside 
from his matchless renown as a hero and statesman, until every 
vestige of liberty shall be obliterated from the soil we tread: yea, 
until Masonry itself shall tumble into ruins. Franklin and Clinton 
too, in all that ennobles the intelligence of man; that adorns the 
philosopher, statesman and patriot; or that delights the memory 
and enchains it to those magnificent works that wear the image of 
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intellect or science; were second only to your Washington. 
These most exalted Grand Masters, the three first and most god- 
like beings that blazoned the escutcheon of your country’s fame ; 
bore their decided, positive, unimpeached and unimpeachable tes- 
timony, through their long and eminently useful lives, to the truth, 
the integrity, the utility and the moral beauty, of our most ancient 
and honorable Fraternity. ‘These pre-eminent brothers lived and 
died the peerless ornaments of their country: known, distinguished 
and revered, through every land where civilization, science or lite- 
rature, ever smiled ; not by the talismanic touch of Masonry alone, 
nor through the noiseless channel of that universal language, which 
is alike intelligible in every clime ; but by that intellectual pre-em- 
inence, which impresses all its work with the stamp of Wisdom, 
Strength and Beauty; conveying alike to the learned and unlearned, 
the irresistible evidence of the skill and proficiency of the work- 
man. You, by brethren, will well understand me, when I remark, 
that order, harmony and precision, with which these great benefac- 
tors of mankind, regulated all their actions in public, as well as in 
private life, evince to the enlightened part of our species, that they 
were Masons indeed! Their lives have left us a practical commen- 
tary upon some of the best and brightest tenets of our Order: Ma- 
lignant and foul is the heart, that would disturb their ashes or their 
memory, by daring to pronounce, that Brotherhood as dangerous 
to the morals, religion or liberties of the country, to whose support, 
well-being and perpetuity, they, as patriots, statesmen, philoso- 
phers and christians, gave their time, their coffers, their talents, 
their honors and their imperishable names! 

Who will stand forth, and charge these distinguished men and 
Masons, with want of talent to discern, or patriotism and virtue to 
expose, the evil tendency, the foul practices, or the mischievous 
designs, which our modern Jacobins pretend to have discovered be- 
neath the symbols of Masonry? Who will dare to stand forth their 
accuser, and, in the face of their country, before the bar of public 
opinion, summon the spirits of these departed worthies, and ar- 
raign them, on the charge of having been false to their friends, 
their country and their God! ‘The wretch does not appear—he 
shrinks from the light of the noon-day sun, and calls upon the pow- 
ers of darkness to hide him from the face of his fellow-man. 
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THE MASON. 


When life becomes a scene of wo, 
Of pain and poverty ; 
When sighing man is doomed to know 
Too much of misery ; 
Who then will seek his humble door, 
And smooth his nightly bed ? 
Ah, who will pity then the poor, 
When all his friends have fled ? 
The Mason. 


When he is doomed to death, nor knows 
His wife and children’s fears, 
Who then will soothe the widow’s woes 
And dry the orphan’s tears? 
Ah, who will then a father be, 
To those in deep distress— 
Extend the hand of charity, 
And sorrow’s sighs suppress ? 
The Mason. 


If to the grave the mother fall 
The victim of despair, 
Who then the orphan boy will call 
His bounteous board to share ? 
Who will bind up his bleeding heart— 
His little hands extend— 
And bid him breathe, with lips apart, 
His thanks unto his friend ? 
The Mason. 


And who will bend his little knees 
Before his God on high— 
Teach him to rev’rence Heav’n’s decrees, 
And fit him for the sky ? 
Yea, teach him to shun paths of shame, 
And honor virtue’s laws— 
A patriot on the page of fame, 
In his lov’d country’s cause ? 
The Mason. 


Yet man denies the garland green-- 
The blooming bay of praise ; 
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But calls the MAson’s motives mean, 
And tho’ convinced, inveighs. 
Thus prejudice thro’ time hath been 
The scourge of Masonry. 
Of all--the worst that I have seen, 
Is mental tyranny. 
MILFORD BARD. 


——————;_ — ————_—_———EE 


ANTI-MASONIC MIRROR. 


) {The following article we copy from the Albany Argus. To make 
room for it, we have been under the necessity of excluding a variety 
of other matter, prepared for this number ; but it is an important pa- 
per, and exhibits in a clear, unequivocal manner, the character and 
motives of the leaders of the Anti-Masonic party in the state of 
New-York. It is a document that will be read with a deep interest, 
in future years ;and will furnish the candid enquirer with a correct 
key to the history and nature of the unrighteous persecution now rag- 
ing against the Masonic fraternity. We disclaim all participancy in 
its political sentiments ;—they seem to be inseparably connected with 
' the character of the men, or we should have stricken them out. ]—Ed- 
itor Am. 

Ir has been already charged, through the columns of the Argus, 
that Anti-Masonry, as exhibited in the late convention which as- 
sembled in this city, is only another name for the combination, 
which under all sorts of names and disguises, from the origin of 
political distinctions among us, has opposed the Republican party. 
This we shall establish beyond contradiction ; and we shall show 
also, that it is not only the old opposition to the Democracy, but 
the very worst of the partizans of that school. 

During the sitting of the convention, a leading delegate, a par- 
1 tizan friend of Mr. Adams in the late contest, addressed a highly 
respectable Federalist and friend of Mr. Adams, in relation to this 
subject, and the following colloquy ensued. ‘‘ You must join us in 
this matters We intend to organize for the purpose of blowing 
the Jackson, or the.Van Buren party to the devil. The thing 
works well. Our friends go into it; and we shall get the rascals 
down at last!” It is proper to say, that the proposition, being 
made to an honorable citizen, who could not consent thus to barter 
his conscience and his political character, was rejected with scorn, 
and with the rebuke, that although he saw with regret that many 
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of his political friends had consented to enter into this attempt to 
organize a political Anti-Masonic party, he trusted he should never 
so far degrade himself, or disregard the dictates of an honest course 
as to enrol himself under its banner. 

The explicit declaration quoted above, was not necessary to fur- 
nish evidence that the leaders of the Anti-Masonic convention are 
the sworn enemies of the Democratic party ; that their views are 
entirely political; and that they are not Anti-Masons, but Aniv- 
Republicans. Aside from the fact, that not a single individual, 
who supported the Republican ticket at the late election, was a del- 
egate to the convention—the past and present character of the 
leading delegates shows plainly enough, what Anti-Masonry 
means, and what it aims at. ‘Take the following examples. We 
begin with,— 

ALEXANDER SHELDON, Vice President of the convention. A 
Republican previous to the war, he shared in the triumphs of the 
Republican party, was repeatedly returned to the legislature, and 
was elected to the chair of the House. In 1812, his name became 
associated in the Bank of America, so notorious in our history ; and 
at the close of the session of that year, charged upon Solomon 
Southwick, with whom he had been on terms of intimate associa- 
tion, an attempt to bribe him to vote for the passage of the Bank 
alluded to. At the trial, which was subsequently had, Sheldon 
testified directly and fully tothe fact: But to such a degree was his 
testimony discredited, by the circumstance that months had elapsed 
between the period of the offer of the bribe and the time of making 
the charge, during which interim Sheldon had continued upon 
terms of intimacy with Southwick, that the latter was acquitted. 
Legally, both were permitted to escape ; but the judgment of the 
people was upon them : and from that day to this, they have receiv- 
ed little else than their rebukes. Discarded at once from the confi- 
dence of Republicans, none have strove with greater zeal to ingra- 
tiate themselves with whatever party or faction was opposed to the 
Democratic party. Even in this they have scarcely succeeded ; for 
such was the quality of their reputations, that few even of these 
factions with all sorts of names, have courted their association. In 
1826, Sheldon obtained the certificate of election from Montgomery 
county, for member of the assembly, in opposition to the Republican 
candidate ; but the House ejected him from his seat. With the 
single exception of this opportunity to put in at the best a doubtful 
claim to a seat in the legislature, Alexander Sheldon, notwithstand- 
ing his former popularity, has never been able to afford the slight- 
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est evidence that the sentence of public condemnation has been in 
any degree changed or relaxed: Nor is it probable, such is the 
good sense and patriotism of the people of Montgomery, that it ev- 
er will be relaxed, unless there is a magic in political Anti-Masonry 
which blots out the multiplied delinquencies of years. 

Of Soromon Souruwickx, and his utter profligacy of character, 
it is not necessary scarcely any where in this state to speak. Itis 
sufficient to show that he is a leader in this latest device to prostrate 
the Republican party, to exhibit the extent of its claims to the re- 
spect of an honest and intelligent people. Volumes could not more 
fully illustrate its character, than the single fact, that he who charg- 
ed his associate with bribery, and he who escaped the legal liabili- 
ties of the charge by discrediting the oath of its author, are now fel- 
lows of a common communion—mutual abettors in the strife for 
office—leaders in political Anti-Masonry—and the conservators of 
the public morals, the protectors of individual rights, and the guar- 
dians of domestic virtue! 

Francis Grancer, entered the convention rather asa recruit 
than as a leader. But he was not slow to hint to his asso- 
ciates, that he had no thoughts of staying in it assuch. It was nat- 
ural that the comet of the west should convince himself that he was 
the star of the convention; and that he should exact homage in 
anticipation of the honors he designed to achieve through its aid. 

Mr. Granger is of that class of politicians self-styled ‘“‘indepen- 
dent,” and affects to despise all party rules or ‘‘ trammels,” and 
goes only for himself. He has never, we believe, acted a moment 
with the Democratic party of this state ; though he has been con- 
siderably patronized by all others. His career has been brief ; his 
great ambition is to have it said that it was brilliant. He is the 
epitome of political Anti-Masonry. Eager for office, he has seized 
upon every hobby, and courted the aid of every contrivance, that 
promised an approach to that result. He is recognized now with 
the significant appellation of the man of hobbies. Previous to the 
last election, he was the advocate, practically and otherwise, of 
self-nominations, and aided by the Federal strength of the county, 
he has been thrice returned to the legislature. The same impulse 
that suggested the modest exhibition of his own claims to public 
favor, taught him discontent, at the tardy application of that favor 
to his own surpassing merits ; andthe public has not forgotten the 
ludicrous position in which he placed himself, at the last canvass, 
in an attempt to step beyond his mark. All remember the assidui- 


ty with which he courted the Adams party and the Anti-Masons— 
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alternately vascillating between both—seeking their aid, respec- 
ively, but seeing no way to unite the support of both in his own 
person--writing éwin letters, promising allegiance to each, in oppo- 
sition to the other-—and at last declining the first nomination, be- 
cause the chances of success were quite too contingent, and ac- 
cepting the second, because signal defeat was more tolerable than 
untalked-about retirement. In these matters he was exhibited to 
an amused community, in what the veteran Republican of Dela- 
ware described as a ‘‘state of betwentty’’--the counterpart of a 
certain animal between two bundles ofhay! ‘The result was, that 
he was run down, as the Adams-Federal candidate for Lieutenant 
Governor, by a majority of twenty-seven thousand votes. 

it could not be credited by the more honorable and elevated of 
Mr. Granger’s associates in the support of the late Administration, 
that so soon after the withdrawal of his name as an Anti-Masonic 
candidate, and his consequent denunciation by:that “ fraternity,” 
that he would seek a restoration to their favor, and accept of it in 
the shape of an officious leader in their proceedings ; that he would 
avow, by the clearest indirection, that he was content to stand in 
this more than doubtful position before the world, for the possible 
chance of advancing his personal views ; and that he was willing to 
pervert this moral feeling into a political engine for his own eleva- 
tion, and to the most degrading uses of a defeated party, no matter 
what the consequences in other respects might be. But they have 
lived to see all this ; and they will yet see also, that this apparent 
truckling and contrivance is most clearly detected and appreciated, 
and that a minus vote of twenty-seven thousand is only the herald 
of the future indignant rebuke of an intelligent people. Mr. 
Granger was the author of the proposition in the convention, for a 
more extended convention at Philadelphia, in September, 1830— 
two months preceding our next general election! And therein 
consists the whole secret of Mr. Ganger’s Anti-Masonry. The mo- 
tives are as apparent as the means are unenviable. Nobody can 
mistake the one, or respect the other. We repeat, the history and 
the objects of political Anti-Masonry—-and we may add, its fate— 
may be learned from the outlines of this character: and honest men 
every where will learn it. 

Myron Hottey, late canal commissioner, being a leading mem- 
ber of the convention, and the chairman of the committee to draft 
the address, is entitled to special notice. 

It appears by the journals of the legislature, that in 1824, he was 
a defauiter to the amount of $30,291 21, A part of this defaleation 
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he pretended he could not account for, unless his vouchers had been 
lost ; but for about $12,000 of the deficit, it appeared that he had 
used the public money entrusted to him as canal commissioner, in 
making private speculations by purchasing lands at important 
points on the canal. This property he proposed to relinquish to 
the state, in order to get his friends, Granger and others, released 
from their liability as bail: and after effecting this object, he be- 
sieged the legislature, and by schemes as adroit as those which en- 
abled him from year to year to cover a heavy defalcation and appa- 
rently square his accounts with the state, and by whining and pu- 
ling and crying, and other devices disreputable in themselves and 
unworthy of his manhood, procured the passage of a law giving him 
back all the property previously surrendered ; and he is now among 
the wealthy men of the western part of the state! 

Having forfeited the confidence of the community as a public 
officer, he now degrades himself in his own opinion and in the minds 
of all honorable men, by mounting behind Israel J. Richardson, 
and endeavoring to turn the Anti-Masonic excitement into a politi- 
calhobby. Yes, he consents to enter the political field as a follow- 
er in the path marked out by that same Israel J. Richardson, who 
in 1824,charged him with making extra allowances to favorite con- 
tractors, and sharing in such allowances: and Holley, in his turn, 
charged Richardson with an attempt to extort money from him as 
treasurer of the canal board, by fraudulent practices, or by the 
promise that in the event of compliance, he would withdraw his 
proceedings against him as a defaulter. These men, who have 
charged each other with high delinquencies, and with gross moral 
turpitude, (and courtesy demands our credence of what they say 
of each other,) are now co-operating in the same cause, and each 
holds a conspicuous rank in the new levies of political Anti- 
Masonry. It is indeed a marvellous conjunction! 

Politically, Mr. Holley has always been a Federalist of the blue 
light stamp, and is, therefore, well grounded in the principles nec- 
essary for a leader in the new-fangled Anti-Republican party. 
In 1820, when, as it since appears, Mr. H. was a defaulter to a 
large amount, he traversed the western country, and denounced 
the patriot Tompkins as a defaulter, and persecuted and pursued 
him with a bitterness keen as death and relentless as the grave. 
[n all the political tricks of that prolific period, Mr, H. held a con- 
spicuous rank, He prosecuted, for a time at least, a predatory and 
successful war against the Democratic party and the state treasury. 
If, as was proclaimed, the canal was in danger, from the success of 
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his political opponents—-the treasury was not less in danger, from 
his new mode of balancing accounts. Having lost his vouchers, 
and outlived his reputation, he retains nothing but his ill-gotten 
wealth and his hatred to the Republican party ; because it tore 
away the veil by which he had for years covered a “ multitude of 
sins.” Is there a Republican—is there an honest man in the state, 
who does not believe that Myron Holley has political objects in 
joining the Anti-Masonic party? Those who know him, will not 
suspend opinions on this point, for want of vouchers. 

Upon this subject, there is a current anecdote, which we do not 

feel at liberty to withhold. The address, reported by Mr. Holley 
to the convention, was listened to by a distinguished Federalist 
of Columbia, who, by his great talents and zealous friendship, con- 
tributed. essentially to the passage of the bill in behalf of Mr. H. 
but who is too intelligent and too honorable to lend himself to the 
schemes of political Anti-Masons. On the following day, that 
gentleman meeting with Mr. H. said, ‘Sir, all T have to say to 
you, is, that two years hence, when you shall be called upon to 
justify these proceedings, and defend the principles and object of 
this inflammatory appeal, I trust in Heaven we shall not have the 
second edition of a loss of vouchers!” 
*“ Samvext Mires Hopkins, under the mantle of professed indif- 
ference, is one of the most inveterate partizans of the old or modern 
times. TH{e opposed Jefferson, and was an ardent champion of that 
party which was in favor of sending Mr. Madisonto Elba. He ar- 
dently and zealously opposed the war in which his country was 
engaged, as unrighteous, wicked and unjust ; and his hostility to 
the Republican party was at that time so much stronger than his 
aversion to secret societies, that although his political associates held 
a secret conclave at Hartford, and established a Washington Benev- 
olent Society, it had no effect to wean him from that party, of whose 
leaders, Mr. Adams says, ‘‘ their object was, and had been for sever- 
al years, a dissolution of the Union, and the establishment of a sepa- 
rate confederation.” Such as trusted to his professions, this last 
act of his political career may strike with surprise: but it is quite an 
affair of course. 

Tuurtow Werp—the delegate, par excellence, from the central 
coffin-handbill committee of Rochester. During all the last cam- 
paign, this man was the stipend pander of the coalition. Services 
which required compliances beyond the devotion of ordinary azents, 
were assigned to him, and readily performed: Through his agency, 
and the application of cabinet “contingencies,” political Anti-Ma- 
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: sonic presses were established: Of all the Adams and Anti-Mason- 
g ic conventions of the past year, he was the regular and qualified at- 
2 tendant: and although he could not induce judge Thompson to de- 
cline in favor of his friend Mr. Granger, his finger was visible in 
the electioneering devices and deceptions of that period. In ordi- 
nary parlance, he signified the tool of the Ex-Minister, who may 
have said to him, for aught we know, 

‘* It is a creature that I teach to fight, 

To wind, to stop, to run directly on ; 
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His corporal motions governed by my spirit.’’ 
A barren-spirited fellow ; one that feeds 
On objects, arts and imitations ! 

He has endeavored to supply the absence of political honesty, by 
the most inveterate hostility to the Republican party, and the gros- 
sest aspersions of Republicans. Having no guiding principle, be- 
* yond the gratification of personal designs or animosities, he either 
imagines all others to be of equally easy virtue, or is willing to di- 
vide the notoriety of his reputation, and thus lessen the immediate 
application of it to himself. ‘The leading part assigned to this in- 
dividual in the convention, is proof enough, without the necessity 
of corroboration, as to its political objects and complexion. 

Aveert H. Tracy.—In relation to this gentleman, it is only ne- 
cessary to say, that all his views are political ; and as to his stand- 
ing as a politician, it will amply suffice to inform the reader, that 
in a congressional district where both candidates were well known, 
: Mr. Tracy only two years since, was run down by Daniel G. 
= Garnsey, both being Adams men. He therefore ought to be ex- 
; cused for wishing to throw around his shattered political reputation 
some new disguise. 

Joun Cox Morris, who, since his avowal that he had *‘ no 
ground of principle to stand upon,” has been blown about by every 
wind of doctrine. Having failed even in an approach to a nomin- 
ation to Congress, he added another to his political somersets, and 
joined the Anti-Masons. He is a pleasant and fluent speaker, and 
in point of talents, soars above the comet of the west ; which is not, 
perhaps, applying a possitive compliment to either. 

Erastus Crarrs, was an Adams Federal candidate for congress 
at the last election, and was defeated by a majority of 915! This 
shows the estimation in which he is held in his own county. ‘This 
same Mr. Crafts was a member of the legislature in 1813, and par- Pa 
took of all the violent measures of the Federal party at that period. aoed 
Gov. Tompkins, in his message to the legislature, in speaking of the 
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operations of the war, remarked: ‘‘ upon the ocean and the lakes, 
wherever our gallant tars have come in contact with the enemy, 
their conduct has given lustre to the American character ; and in 
some instances their achievements have been brilliant beyond ex- 
ample.” Inreplying to this patriotic message, the address of the 
Federalists of the assembly declared, that they were ‘not able to 
discover any just cause of national exultation.”»> And Mr. Crafts 
voted for this as well as for the other unpatriotic sentiments con- 
tained in the answer to Gov. Tompkins’ message. ‘This man was 
willing to avail himself, politically, of the war in which his country 
was engaged, to break down the Republican party, which was sus- 
taining the government in that day of trial ; andhe is now willing 
to avail himself of an excitement,which, in the minds of honest men, 
ought not to mingle with politics, to effect the same object, and to 
give ascendancy to the most reckless portion of that class of politi- 
cians who opposed the war and used every effort to thwart the pat- 
riotic efforts of Tompkins. Mr. Crafts was also elected by the Fed- 
eralists in 1814; and ona motion in the assembly of that year, by 
the present chief justice Savage, to strike out the violent resolutions 
of Charles King, and to substitute others of a patriotic character, 
Mr. Crafts voted with Charles King. So much for his patriotism. 
The same principles which governed him in 1813—14, induced him 
to oppose Jackson at the last election. He has been Anti-Patriotic 
as well as Anti-Republican ; and is now prepared to try his fortune 
in the new scheme of political Anti-Masonry. 

Witiram Finn—the nominal president of the convention, was 
the Federal candidate for the assembly in 1825, and was defeated 
by 678 majority. He repeated the trial, in the same capacity in 
1826, and was again defeated by a majority of 596. Previous to 
the late election, he affected to have been converted to Jackson- 
ism: But having a penchant for a third trial for the suffrages of 
the people ; and the delegates from his own town having declined 
to present his name to the convention ; he threw aside his disguise 
and opposed the Republican ticket, as he had done on previous oc- 
casions. Wesay the nominal president, for it is evident that he 
was nothing beyond that, being an instrument in the hands of the 
knowing ones. 

Hrram Notrton, has performed the political circle. He has been 
*‘ every thing by turns and nothing long.” [or the last ten years 
he has been unceasing in his efforts to get upon the assembly ticket 
of one or the other party; and the rebuff which he has received from 
both parties has left him in a state of political despair, and he is now 
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ready to seek out some new invention, hoping thereby to attain his 
darling object, office. After the adoption of the new constitation, 
he attended a bucktail convention as a delegate from his town, and 
not being taken up for any office, this elastic politician, on the even- 
ing of the same day, went over to the other party, and was secre- 
tary of the Clintonian meeting ! And in the last campaign, his po- 
litical notions varied at least as often as the moon changed ; and 
when there was to his vision a political eclinse, he stood with his 
arms folded, uponthe fence. Even after the polls opened, he was 
one day for the Anti-Masons, on the next for Jackson, and on the 
third and last day, he accidentally found himself in good society, and 
as there was not time left to dodge the question, he went down with 
the coalition. Finding that he had jumped down from the fence on 
the wrong side, he has now accepted a commission in the newly or- 
ganized Anti-Republican army, and has sworn allegiance to Solo- 
mon Southwick and Myron Holley. It is but justice to say, that he 
has proved himself a soldier worthy of such commanders. 

The list might be extended. But it is sufficient to say in general 
terms of the remainder, that where the individuals are known at all, 
they are known to be of the complexion of their leaders. And those 
leaders, to a man, were the revilers of Jefferson, the persecutors of 
Tompkins, and the calumniators of Jackson. They are men who 
seek the public favor, and are most likely to attain it, upon any oth- 
er footing than their own merits and their real characters. They 
are the Jame and halt and defeated of the various factions, which 
have assailed Republicanism under all disguises ; and they are wil- 
ling to repair their broken political fortunes by whatever means. 

It would be an act of injustice to include all our past political op- 
ponents, either as Federalists or friends of Mr. Adams, in this last 
contrivance. ‘There are and will continue to be, honorable excep- 
tions. It will be despised and avoided by men of character and of 
principle. 

That some who attended the convention as delegates, were hon- 
estly Anti-Masons is not denied. But when Anti-Masonry aban- 
dons its first object and assumed principles, and becomes;the rally- 
ing point of all men of desperate political fortunes ; and is made to 
serve as the cloak under which such politicians renew their attacks 
against the Republican party, it must share the fate of those who 
have taken it into their keeping. Anti-Masonry may date its 
downfall from the period of this Convention. No cause can stand 
up, in the estimation of an honest and intelligent people, under the’ 
aid of such characters and names as are described above. 
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PortuGcau.—On the 10th Jan. (says the Bulletin,) a circular was 
handed abeut in Lisbon, intended to inflame the royalists against the 
Freemasons, who are represented by those virtuous monarchists, as they 
are by their imitators in this country, as a most diabolical sect, holding 
places of profit and trust, and even converting the dungeons into lodges, 
where they plot mischief against his royal majesty. The circular, there- 
fore, calls the royalists to transfer for a time, the supreme power from 
Don Miguel to the Queen Mother, until the councils can be purged of 
the infernal leaven of Freemasonry. The following is the closing por- 
tion of this modest document, which may serve as a memorial for South- 
wick and his gaping disciples : 

‘* Let the Queen Donna Carlotta de Bourbon govern, and deal death 
at one blow to the republican monster of Freemasonry. The gallows and 
the triangles must work conjointly and with energy, and fires must be 
kindled in every quarter of Portugal, to reduce to ashes the bodies and 
property of these vile monsters. Then, and then only, may we exclaim 
safely and triumphantly, 

Long live the absolute King ! 

Long live our holy religion ! 

Long live our beloved Queen ! 

Long live all true royalists ! 

Death and destruction to all Freemasons !”’ 


CeLeBRATION.—The Festival of St. John the Baptist, will be cele- 
brated by Constellation Lodge in Dedham, Mass. The Lodges, Chap- 
ters and Encampments in the vicinity, are respectfully invited to attend. 


Expuxsions.—Nathaniel Kendall was expelled from Freedom Lodge, 
at Woburn, on the 16th Feb. last ; and Andrew V. M’Fadden from the 
fraternity, by the Grand Lodge of Alabama, on the 6th January. 


i$ MASONIC MIRROR.—For the information of those of our 
brethren, who have interested themselves in trying to effect the revival 
of this paper, we would remark that, the patronage already received, is 
not sufficient to warrant its commencement. So soon as the requisite 
number of subscribers are obtained, it will be issued without delay. We 
cannot yet but believe it will be revived. The interests of the Institu- 
tution, itseems to us, do urgently require a medium through which its 
friends may repel the base aspersions cast upon them by the profligate 
and unprincipled. We would therefore respectfully solicit a continuance 
of exertion on the part of those who have already done much ; and, as 
respectfully, would we invite others to ‘* come over and help us.”’ 
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HISTORY OF FREEMASONRY. 


[Continued from page 18.] 


{On the Dionysian Artificers of Asia Minot.—Comparison between the 
Dionysian fraternity and Freemasonry} 


Hitherto we have considered the Dionysian mysteries under an 
unpropitious aspect ; let us now trace them in their progress from 
Europe to Asia, where they retained their primitive lustre, and ef- 
fectually contributed to the rapid advancement of the fine arts. 

About a thousand years before Christ!9, the inhabitants of Attica, 
complaining of the narrowness of their territory, and the unfruitful- 
ness of its soil, went in quest of more extensive and fertile settle- 
ments. Being joined by a number of the inhabitants of surround- 
ing provinces, they sailed to Asia Minor, drove out the inhabitants, 
seized upon the most eligible situations, and united them under 
the name of Ionia, because the greater number of the refugees were 
natives of that Grecian province. As the Greeks, prior to the Ion-_ 
ic migration, had made considerable progress in the arts and scien- 
ces”, they carried these along with them into their new territories ; 
and introduced into Ionia the mysteries of Minerva and Dionysi- 
us®!,"before they were corrupted by the licentiousness of the Athe- 
nians. In a short time the Asiatic colonies surpassed the mother 
country in prosperity and science. Sculpture in marble, and the 
Doric and Ionic orders were the result of their ingenuity. They 
returned even into Greece ; they communicated to their ancestors 
the inventions of their own country ; and instructed them in that 
style of architecture, which has been the admiration of succeeding 
ages. For these improvements the world is indebted to the Dio- 
Nyst1aAN ARTIFICERS, an association of scientific men, who pos- 
sessed the exclusive privilege of erecting temples,theatres, and other 
public buildings in Asia Minor. They supplied Ionia, and the 
surrounding country, as faras the Hellespont, with theatrical appa- 
ratus by contract ; and erected the magnificent temple at Teos, to 
Bacchus, the founder of their order. These artists were very nu- 


19. Playfair places the Ionic migration in 1044, B.C. Gillies in 1055; 
and Barthelemy, the author of Anacharsis’s Travels, in 1076. 


_ 20. According to the author of Anacharsis’s Travels, the arts took their 
rise in Greece about 1547, B.C. 


21. The Panathenea and Donysian mysteries were instituted about 
300 years before the Ionic migration. 
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merous in Asia, and existed, under the same appellation, in Syria, 
Persia, and India. About three hundred years before the birth 
of Christ, a considerable number of them were incorporated, by 
command of the kings of Pergamus, who assigned to them Teos as 
a settlement, being the city of their tutelary god. ‘The members 
of this association, which was intimately connected with the Dio- 
nysian mysteries, were distinguished from the uninitiated inhabi- 
tants of Teos, by the science which they possessed, and by appro- 
priate words and signs, by which they could recognize their Breth- 
ren of the Order.22 Like Freemasons they were divided into 
lodges, which were distinguished by different appellations. They 
occasionally held convivial meetings im houses erected and conse- 
crated for this purpose ; and each separate association was under the 
direction of a master, and presidents, or wardens. They helda 
general meeting once a year, which was solemnized with great pomp 
and festivity ; and at which the Brethren partook of a splendid en- 
tertainment, provided by the master, after they had finished the 
sacrifices to their gods, and especially to their patron Bacchus. 
They used particular utensils in their ceremonial observances ; 
some of which were exactly similar to those that are employed by 
the Fraternity of Freemasons: And the more opulent artists were 
bound to provide for the exigencies of their poorer brethren. The 
very monuments which were reared by these masons, to the mem- 
ory of their masters and wardens, remain to the present day, in the 
Turkish burying grounds, at Siverhissar and Eraki.®3 The inscrip- 
tions upon them express, in strong terms, the gratitude of the Fra- 
ternity, for their disinterested exertions in behalf of the Order ; 
for their generosity and benevolence to its individual members ; for 
their. private virtues, as well as for their public conduct. From 
some circumstances, which are stated in these inscriptions, but par- 
ticularly from the name of one of the lodges ; it is highly probable, 


that Attalus, King of Pergamus, was a member of the Dionysian 
Fraternity. 


22. Dr. Robison, in his Proofs of a Conspiracy, says of the Diony- 
siacs of Asia Minor that, they were ‘‘ distinguished from the uninitiated 
or profane inhabitants, by the science which they possessed, and by 
many private signs and tokens, by which they recognized each other.”’ 
He also ascribes the origin of Freemasonry to the Dionysian artists ; 
and none will suspect him of partiality. His words are, ‘‘ they had sci- 
entific secrets, and were really a masonic fraternity.” 


23. These monuments were erected about 150 years before Christ. 


The inscriptions upon them were published by Edmund Chishull, in 1728, 
from copies taken by Consul Sherard in 1709, and examined in 1716. 
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Such is the nature of that association of architects, who erected 
those splendid edifices in Ionia, whose ruins even afford us instruc- 
tion, while they excite our surprise. If it be possible to prove the 
identity of any two societies, from the coincidence of their exter- 
nal forms, we are authorised to conclude, that the Fraternity of 
the Ionian architects, and the Fraternity of Freemasons, are exactly 
the same ; and asthe former practised the mysteries of Bacchus 
and Ceres, several of which we have shown to be similar to the 
mysteries of Masonry ; we may safely affirm, that, in their inter- 
nal, as well as external procedure, the Society of "reemasons re- 
sembles the Dionysiacs of Asia Minor. 


[The existence of Freemasonry at the building of Solomon’s Temple, 
highly probable. } 


The opinion, therefore, of Freemasons, that their Order existed, 
and flourished at the building of Solomon’s temple, is by no means 
so pregnant with absurdity, as some men would wish us to believe. 
We have already shown, from authentic sources of information, 
that the mysteries of Ceres and Bacchus, were instituted about four 
hundred years before the reign of Solomon ;*4 and there are strong 
reasons for believing, that even the association of the Dionysian 
architects existed before the building of the temple. It was not, 
indeed, till about three hundred years before the birth of Christ, 
that they were incorporated at ‘eos, under the Kings of Per- 
gamus ; but it is universally allowed, that they arose long be- 
fore their settlement in Ionia, and, what is more to our present 
purpose, that they existed in the very land of Judea. It is ob- 
served by Dr. Robison, that this association came from Persia into 
Syria, along with that style of architecture, which is called Grecian: 
And since we are informed by Josephus, that that species of archi- 
tecture was used at the erection of the temple ; we are authorised 
to infer, not only that the Dionysiacs existed before the reign of 
Solomon, but that they assisted this monarch in building that mag- 
nificent fabric, which he reared to the God of Israel. Nothing 
indeed can be more simple and consistent than the creed of the 
Fraternity, concerning the state of their order at this period. The 
vicinity of Jerusalem to Egypt ; the connection of Solomon with 


24. According to Playfair’s Chronology, the temple of Solomon was 
begun in 1016, and finished in 1008, B.C. The Eleusinian mysteries were 


introduced into Athens in 1356, B. C. a considerable time after their in- 
stitution. 
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the Royal Family of that kingdom ; the progress of the Egyptians 
in architectural science ; their attachment to mysteries, and hiero- 
gly phic symbols ; and the probability of their being employed by the 
king of Israel, are additional considerations, which corroborate the 
sentiments of Freemasons, and absolve them from those charges of 
credulity and pride, with which they have been loaded. 

To these opinions, it may be objected, that ifthe Fraternity of 
Freemasons flourished during the reign of Solomon, it would have 
existed in Judea in after ages, and attracted the notice of sacred or 
profane historians. Whether or not this objection be well found- 
ed, we shall not pretend to determine ; but if it can be shown, that 
there did exist, after the building of the temple, an association of 
men, resembling Freemasons, in the nature, ceremonies, and ob- 
ject of their institution, the force of the objection will not only be 
taken away, but additional strength will be communicated to the 
opinion which we have been supporting. The association here al- 
luded to, is that of the Essenes, whose origin and sentiments have 
occcasioned much discussion among ecclesiastical historians : They 
are all of one mind, however, respecting the constitution, and ob- 
servances of this religious order. 


[Essenes and Freemasons.—Kasideans. ] 


When a candidate was proposed for admission, the strictest scru- 
tiny was made into his character. If his life had hitherto been ex- 
emplary ; and if he appeared capable of curbing his passions, and 
regulating his conduct, according to the virtuous, though austere 
maxims of their order, he was presented, at the expiration of his 
noviciate, with a white garment, as an emblem of the regularity of 
his conduct, and the purity of his heart. A solemn oath was then 
administered to him, that he would never divulge the mysteries of 
the Order ; that he would make no innovations on the doctrines of 
the society ; and that he would continue in that honourable course 
of piety and virtue, which he had begun to pursue. Like Free- 


25. That Freemasonry existed at the time of the building of the first 
Temple, the internal structure of the institution furnishes the most con- 
chusive evidence ; and we have not been able to discover the necessary 
facts to warrant the belief that its origin is anterior to that event ; but 
there is much to confirm the opposite opinion. That societies, and a- 
mong them secret scientific societies, were in existence prior to the build- 
ing of the temple, may not be questioned; but that they then constituted 
any part of what was subsequently termed the masonic fraternity, is what 
we are not prepared to admit. That some of them, as the Dionysiacs, 
were employed in building the temple ; and, consequently, afterwards 
formed a part of the great association there instituted, is very possible, 
and perhaps probable enough. 
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masons, they instructed the young member in the knowledge which 
they derived from their ancestors: They admitted no women into 
their Order. They had particular signs for recognising each other, 
which had a strong resemblance to those of Freemasons. ‘They had 
colleges or places of retirement, where they resorted to practise their 
rites, and settle the affairs of the society ; and, after the perform- 
ance of these duties, they assembled in a large hall, where an enter- 
tainment was provided for them by the president, or master of the 
college, who allotted a certain quantity of provisions to every indi- 
vidual. They abolished all distinctions of rank ; and, if prefer- 
ence was ever given, it was given to piety, liberality, and virtue. 
Treasurers were appointed in every town, to supply the wants of 
indigent strangers. The Essenes pretended to higher degrees of 
piety and knowledge, than the uninitiated vulgar ; and though their 
pretensions were high, they were never questioned by their ene- 
mies. Austerity of manners was one of the chief characteristics of 
the Essenian Fraternities: They frequently assembled, however, 
in convivial parties ; and relaxed for a while the severity of those 
duties, which they were accustomed to perform. This remarkable 
coincidence, between the chief features of the Masonic and Essen- 
ian Fraternities, can be accounted for, only by referring them to 
the same origin. Were the circumstances of resemblance, either 
few or fanciful, the similarity might have been merely casual. But 
when the nature, the object, and the external forms of two institu- 
tions, are precisely the same, the arguments for their identity, are 
something more than presumptive. There is one point, however, 
which may, at first sight, seem to militate against this supposition. 
The Essenes appear to have been in no respects connected with 
architecture ; nor addicted to those sciences and pursuits, which are 
subsidary to the art of building. ‘That the Essenes directed their 
attention to particular sciences, which they pretended to have re- 
ceived from their fathers, is allowed by all writers ; but, whether or 
not these sciences were in any shape connected with architecture, 
we are, at this distance of time, unable to determine. Be this as it 
may, uncertainty upon this head, nay, even an assurance that the 
Essenes were unconnected with architectural science, will not af- 
fect the hypothesis which we have been maintaining. For there 
have been, and still are, many associations of Freemasons, where 
ho architects are members, and which have no connection with the 
art of building.% Butif this is not deemed a sufficient answer to 


26. The Essenes were divided into two classes, the Theoricks and 
Practicks: the latter dwelt in cities, the former in more retired places. 
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the objection, an enquiry into the origin of the Essenes will probably 
remove it altogether, while it affords additional evidence, for the 
identity of the Masonic and Essenian associations. 

The opinions, both of sacred and profane historians, concerning 
the origin of the Essenes, have been widely different. They all 
agree, however, in representing them as an ancient association, ori- 
ginating from particular fraternities, which formerly existed in the 
land of Judea. Pliny refers them to such a remote antiquity, that 
they must have existed during the reign of Solomon ; and even Bas- 
nage, who is the only writer that seems disposed to consider them 
as arecent association, confesses that they existed under Antigo- 
nus, about three hundred years before the Christian era. Scaliger 
contends, with much appearance of truth, that the Essenes were de- 
scended from the Kasideans, who make such a conspicuous figure 
in the history of the Maccabees. ‘The Kasideans were a religious 
fraternity, or an order of the Knigurs or tHe Tempe or JeRusa- 
LEM,” who bound themselves to adorn the porches of that magnifi- 
cent structure, and to preserve it from injury and decay. ‘This as- 
sociation was composed of the greatest men of Israel, who were dis- 
tinguished for their charitable and peaceful dispositions ; and al- 
ways signalized themselves by their ardent zeal for the purity and 
preservation ofthe temple. From these facts it appears, that the 
Exsenes were not only an ancient fraternity, but that they originat- 
ed from an association of architects, who were connected withthe 
building of Solomon’s temple. Nor was this order confined to the 
Holy Land. Like the fraternities of the Dionysiacs, and Freema- 
sons, it existed in all parts of the world ; and though the lodges of 
Judea were chiefly, if not wholly, composed of Jews, yet the Essenes 
admitted into their order men of every religion, and every rank in 
life. ‘They adopted many of the Egyptian mysteries ; and, like 
the priests of that country, the Magiof Persia, and the Gymnoso- 
phists in India, they united the study of moral, with that of natural 
philosophy. Although they were patronized by Herod, and respect- 
ed by all men for the correctness of their conduct, and the inno- 
cence of their order ; they suffered severe persecutions from the 
Romans, till their order was abolished, about the middle of the fifth 
century ; a period extremely fatal to the venerable institutions of 
Egypt, of Greece, and of Rome. 

[Comparison between Pythagoreans and Freemasons. } 

Connected with the Essenian and Masonic Fraternities, was the 


27. A distinction is to be observed between these Knights and the 
Order institued at Jerusalem, A. D. 1118. 
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institution of Pythagoras at Cretona.28 After this philosopher, in 
the course of his travels thro? Egypt, Syria and Ionia, had been ini- 
tiated into the mysteries of these enlightened kingdoms, he import- 
ed into Europe the sciences of Asia, and offered to the inhabitants of 
his native soi],the important benefits which he himself had received. 
The offers of the sage having been rejected by his countrymen of 
Samos, he settled at Crotona, in Italy, where more respect was 
paid to his person, and more attention to his precepts. When the 
kindness of the Crotonians, and their solicitude to obtain scientific 
information, had inspired Pythagoras with some hopes of success, 
he selected a number of his disciples, who,from the similarity of their 
characters, the mildness of their dispositions, and the steadiness of 
their conduct, seemed best adapted for forwarding the purposes he 
hadin view. He formed these into a fraternity, or separate order 
of men, whom he instructed in the sciences of the east, and to whom 
he imparted the mysteries and rites of the Egyptian, Syrian and 
Ionian associations.—Before any one was received into the number 
of his disciples, a minute and diligent enquiry was made into his 
temper and character. If the issue of thisenquiry was favourable 
to the candidate, he bound himself, by a solemn engagement, to 
conceal, from the uninitiated the mysteries which he might receive, 
and the sciences in which he might be instructed. ‘The doctrines 
of charity, of universal benevolence, and especially of affection to 
the brethren of the Order, were warmly recommended to the young 
disciples ; and such was the influence which they had upon their 
minds, that discord seemed to have been banished from Italy ; and 
the'golden age to have again returned. Strangers of every country, 
of every religion, and of every rank in life, were received, if pro- 
perly qualified, into the Pythagorean association. Like Freema- 
sons, they had particular words and signs, by which they might 
distinguish each other, and correspond at a distance. ‘They wore 
white garments, as anemblem of their innocence. They had a 
particular regard for the East. ‘They advanced from one degree of 
knowledge to another. 'They were forbidden to commit their mys- 
teries to writing, which were preserved solely by tradition. The 
Pythagorean symbols and secrets were borrowed from the Egyp- 
tians, the Orphic and Eleusinian rites, the Magi, the Iberians, and 
the Celts. They consisted chiefly of the arts and sciences, united 
with theology and ethics, and were communicated to the initiated in 
cyphers and symbols. ‘To those who were destitute of acute discern- 


28. Pythagoras was born at Samos, about 590 years before Christ. 
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ment, these hieroglyphic representations seemed pregnant with ab- 
surdity, while others, of more penetration, discovered in them hid- 
den treasures, calculated to inform the understanding and purify 
the heart.22 An association of this nature, founded upon such prin- 
ciples, and fitted for such ends, did not continue Jong in obscurity. 
Ina short time it extended over the kingdoms of Italy and Sicily, 
and was diffused even through ancient Greece, and the islands of 
the Egean sea. Like other secret societies, it was vilified by ma- 
licious men, who were prohibited from sharing its advantages, from 
the weakness of their minds and the depravity of their hearts. ‘ 
Chagrined by disappointment and inflamed with rage, they often 
executed vengeance upon the Pythagoreans, and even set fire to 
the lodges in which they were assembled. But the disciples of the 
sage persisted in that honourable cause in which they had embarked; 
and, though the persecution of their enemies drove them from their 
native land, they still retained for each other the sympathy of 
brothers, and often suffered death in its most agonizing form, rather 
than violate the engagements into which they had entered. Anat- 
tempt, like this, against the society of Freemasons, has been wit- 
nessed inour own day. It has not, indeed, proceeded to such an 
extremity of violence. ‘The spirit of extirpation, however, did then, 
as now, exist in sentiment, though it had not the courage to display 
itself in action. Disaffection to government, and disrespect to re- 
ligion, were charged upon them with all the confidence of truth: 
And, had the governments of Europe been childish enough to swal- 
low the dreams of a few nervous philosophers, their subjects might 
at this moment, have been armed against each other, and the nations 
of the world embroiled in discord. 

From these observations, it is manifest, that the Pythagorean and 
Masonic institutions were similar in their external forms, as well as 
inthe objects which they had in view ; and that both of them expe- 
rienced, from contemporaries, the same unmerited reproach. Mr. 
Clinch, in his Kassays on Freemazonry, has enumerated, at great 
length, all the points of resemblance between these two institutions. 
He attempts to prove that Freemasonry took its rise from the Pyth- 
agorean Fraternity ; but though he has been successful in pointing 


29. This likewise often happens in Freemasonry. Men who have 
not penetration to discover, nor perhaps intellect enough to appreciate, 
the less visible, but most valuable and beautiful characteristics of the Or- 
der, regard our ceremonies and symbols as frivolities, unworthy the con- 
sideration of men ; but in this we have the pleasing consolation that, 
these men do not often dishonor our lodges by their presence, nor trouble 
us with their impertinent importunities, 
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out a remarkable coincidence between these associations, he has no 
authority for concluding that the former originated from the latter. 
Ina masonic manuscript, preserved in the Bodleian library, in the 
hand-writing of King Henry VI. it is expressly said, that Pythag- 
oras learned masonry from Egypt and Syria, and from those coun- 
tries where it had been planted by the Phenicians ; that the Pyth- 
agoreans carried it into France ; and that it was, in the course of 
time, imported from that country into England. This, indeed, is no 
direct proof of our opinion ; it shows us, at least, that the same 
sentiments have been entertained about 400 years ago by the Fra- 
ternity in England. It has been supposed by some philosophers, 
that Pythagoras derived his mysteries chiefly from the Essenes, 
who were, at that time, much respected, and very numerous, in 
Egyptand Syria. The wonderful similarity, indeed, between these 
societies, both in the forms which they had in common with Free- 
masonry, and those lesser customs and ceremonies, which were pe- 
culiar to themselves, render such a supposition extremely probable.#0 
It is remarked by all ecclesiastical historians, that the Essenes were 
Pythagoreans, both in discipline and doctrine ; without ever con- 
sidering that the former existed some hundred years before the birth 
of Pythagoras. ‘The Pythagoreans, therefore, were connected with 
the Essenes, and the Essenes with the Kasideans, who engaged to 
preserve and adorn the temple of Jerusalem.®! 
There is one objection to the view which we have taken of this 
subject, which, though it has already been slightly noticed, it may 
be necessary more completely to remove. Although it will be ac- 
knowledged by every unbiased reader, that Freemasonry has a 
wonderful resemblance to the Eleusinian and Dionysian mysteries, 
the fraternity of Ionian architects, and the Essenian and Pythago- 
rean associations; yet some may be disposed to question the identity 
of these institutions, because they had different names, and because 
some usages were observed by one,which were neglected by another. 
But these circumstances of dissimilarity arise from those necessary 
changes, which are superinduced upon every institution, by a spirit 
of innovation, by the caprice of individuals, and by the various re- 
volutions in civilized society. Every alteration or improvement 
in philosophical systems, or ceremonial institutions, generally pro- 


80. Godwyn has enumerated a great number of points of resemblance 
between these two sects. 
31. Along with these fraternities, the Druids might have been mention- 


ed, as resembling Freemasons in the object, as well as in the ceremonies 
of their order. 


6 
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duces a corresponding variation in their name, deduced from the 
nature of the improvement, or from the name of the innovator. 
The different associations, for example, whose nature and tendency 
we have been considering, received their names from circumstances 
merely casual, and often of trifling consideration; though all of them 
were established for the same purpose, and derived from the same 
source. When the mysteries of the Essenes were imported by Py- 
thagoras into Italy, without undergoing much variation, they were 
there denominated the mysteries of Pythagoras ; and, in our own 
day, they are called the secrets of Freemasonry, because many of 
their symbols are derived from the art of building,and because they 
are believed to have been invented by an association of architects, 
who were anxious to preserve, among themselves, the knowledge 
which they had acquired. The difference in the ceremonial observ- 
ances of these institutions, may be accounted for nearly upon the 
same principles. From the ignorance, or superior sagacity of those 
who presided over the ancient fraternities, some ceremonies would 
be insisted upon more than others, some of less moment would be 
exalted into consequence, while others of greater importance would 
be depressed into obscurity. In process of time, therefore, some 
trifling changes would be effected upon these ceremonies, some rites 
abolished and some introduced. ‘The chief difference, however, 
between the ancient and modern mysteries, is in those points which 
concern religion. But this arises from the great changes which 
have been produced in religious knowledge. It cannot be supposed 
that the rites of the Egyptian, Jewish, and Grecian religions, should 
be observed by those who profess only the religion of Christ ; or 
that we should pour out libations to Ceres and Bacchus, who ac- 
knowledge no heavenly superior, but the true and the living God. 


[Objections of Barruel against the origin of Freemasonry answered. } 


It may be proper here to take notice of an objection urged by 
Barruel, against the opinion of those who believe that the mysteries 
of Freemasonry are similar to those of Egypt and Greece. From 
the unfairness with which this writer has stated the sentiments of 
his opponents on this subject ; from the confidence and triumph 
with which he has proposed his own ; and, above all, from the dis- 
ingenuity with which he has supported them, many inattentive rea- 
ders may have been led to adopt his notions and to form as despica- 
ble an idea of the understandings, as he would wish them to form of 
the character of Masons. He takes it for granted that, all who em- 
brace the opinion which we have endeavoured to support, must 
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necessarily believe that, a unity of religious sentiments and moral 
precepts was maintained in all the ancient mysteries ; and that the 
initiated entertained just notions of the unity of God, while the vul- 
gar were addicted tothe grossest Polytheism. Upon this gratuitous 
supposition, which we completely disavow, because it has no con- 
nection with our hypothesis, does Barruel found all his declamations 
against the connection of our order with the Pythagorean and Eleu- 
sinian institutions. If this supposition, indeed, were true, his opin- 
ion would be capable of proof. But he is all the while combating 
the dogmas of Warburton, while he thinks he is overturning the an- 
tiquity of our order. ‘There is, perhaps, in no language, such a 
piece of downright sophistry as this part of Barruel’s work. He 
seems toscruple at no method, however base or dishonourable, that 
can bring discredit upon Freemasonry, and every thing connected 
with it.—-After having overtuned the opinion of Warburton ; he 
then attacks us on our ground, and stiles us the children of sophis- 
try, deism and pantheism, who deduce our origin from associations 
of men that were enemies to Christianity,** and followed no guide 
but the light of nature. But this writer should recollect that, the 
son is not accountable for the degeneracy of his parents; and, if the 
ancient mysteries were the nurseries of such dangerous opinions, as 
this writer, in opposition to authentic history, lays to their charge, 
it is to the glory of their posterity, that they have shaken off the yoke 
and embraced that heavenly light which their ancestors affected to 
despise. 

It is unfortunate for Freemasonry, that it should have to encoun- 
ter such objections as these, stated by a writer, like Barruel, quali- 
fied to adorn fiction in the most alluring attire, and impart to sophis- 
try the semblance of demonstration.—Many careless readers have 
been misled by the elegance and animation of his diction; many 
religious men have been deceived by his affectation of piety and be- 
nevolence ; and all have been imposed upon by the intrusion of nu- 
merous, and, apparently, wilful fabrications. But, though the name 
of Jesus sounds in every period ; though a regard for individual hap- 
piness and public tranquility, are held forth as the objects of his la- 
bours ; yet that charity and forbearance, which distinguish the 
Christian character, are never exemplified in the work of Barruel ; 
and the hypocrisy of his pretensions are often betrayed by the fury 


32. This information, communicated to the world by Barruel, is cer- 
tainly worthy of record. It may be asked, however, from what system 
of curonology he learned that Christianity existed in the time of Pytha- 
goras, or at the institution of the Eleusinian mysteries ! 
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of his zeal.—The tattered veil, behind which he attempts to cloak 
his inclinations, often discloses to the reader the motives of the man 
and the wishes of his party. The intolerant spirit of a Romish priest 
bursts forth in every sentence, and brands with infamy every order 
of men, whom he supposes to have favoured that fatal revolution, 
which demolished the religious establishment of France. 


[Partial extinction of secret Societies in Europe during the dark ages.] 


Havine finished what may properly be denominated the ancient 
history of Freemasonry, we are now to trace its progress from the 
abolition of the heathen rites, in the reign of Theodosius, to the 
present day ; and, though the friends and enemies of the order seem 
to coincide in opinion apon this part of its history, the materials are 
as scanty as before, and the incidents equally unconnected. In those 
ages of ignorance and disorder which succeeded in the destruction 
of the Roman empire, the minds of men were too debased by su- 
perstition and contracted by bigotry, to enter into associations for 
promoting mental improvement and mutual beneyolence. The 
spirit which then raged was nota spirit of enquiry. The motives 
which then influenced the conduct of men, were not those beney- 
olent and correct principles of action which once distinguished 
their ancestors, and which still distinguish their posterity.—Se- 
questered habits, and unsocial dispositions, characterized the in- 
habitants of Europe, in this season of mental degeneracy ; while 
Freemasons, actuated by very different principles, inculcate on 
their brethren the duties of social intercourse, and communicate to 
all within the pale of their order, the knowledge which they possess 
and the happiness which they feel. But, if science had existed in 
these ages, and if a desire of social intercourse had animated the 
minds of men, the latter must have languished for want of gratifica- 
tion, so long as the former was imprisoned within the walls ofa 
convent, by the tyranny of superstition, or the jealousy of power. 
Science was in these days synonymous with heresy ; and had any 
bold and enlightened man ventured on philosophical investigations 
and published his discoveries to the world, he would have been 
regarded as a magician by the vulgar, and punished as a heretic, by 
the church of Rome. These remarks may be exemplified and con- 
firmed by an appropriate instance of the interfering spirit of the 
Romish church, even in the sixteenth century, when learning had 
made considerable advancement in Europe. The celebrated Bap- 
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tista Porta, having, like the sage of Samos, travelled into distant 
countries for scientific information, returned to his native home, 
and established a society which he denominate the Academy of 
Secrets. He communicated the information which he had collected, 
to the members of this association, who, in their turn, imparted to 
their companions, the knowledge which they had individually ob- 
tained. But this little fraternity, advancing in respectability and 
science, soon trembled under the rod of ecclesiastical oppression ; 
and experienced in its dissolution, that the Romish hierarchy was 
determined to check the ardour of investigation, and retain the hu- 
man mind in its former fetters of ignorance and superstition. How 
then could Freemasonry flourish, when the minds of men had such 
an unfortunate propensity to monkish retirement ; and when every 
scientific and secret association was overawed and persecuted by 
the rulers of Europe ? 


[Travelling Fraternity of Architects during the dark ages. ] 


But, though the political and intellectual condition of society was 
unfavourable to the progressof Freemasonry; and, though the secret 
associations of the ancients were dissolved in the fifth century, by 
the command of the Roman Emperor, yet there are many reasons 
for believing that the ancient mysteries were observed in private, 
long after their public abolition, by those enemies of Christianity 
who were still attached to the religion of their fathers. Some au- 
thors even inform us, that this was actually the case, and that the 
Grecian rites existed in the eighth century, and were never com- 
pletely abolished. These considerations enable us to connect the 
heathen mysteries with that trading association of architects, which 
appeared, during the darkages, under the special authority of the 
See of Rome. 

The insatiable desire for external finery and gaudy ceremonies, 
which was displayed by the catholic priests in the exercise of their 
religion, introduced a corresponding desire for splendid monasteries 
and magnificent cathedrals. But as the demand for these buildings 
was urgent, and continually increasing, it was with great difficulty 
that artificers could be procured, even for the erection of such pious 
works. In order to encourage the profession of architecture, the 
bishops of Rome, and the other potentates of Europe, conferred on 
the fraternity of Freemasons, the most important privileges ; and 
allowed them to be governed by laws, customs and ceremonies, pecu- 
liar to themselves. The association was composed of men of all 
nations, of Italian, Greek, French, German and Flemish artists, 
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who were denominated Freemasons, and who, ranging from one 
country to another, erected those elegant churches and cathedrals, 
which, though they once gratified the pride and sheltered the rites 
ofa corrupted priesthood, now excite the notice of antiquarians and 
administer to the grandeur of kingdoms. ‘The government of this 
association was remarkably regular, Its members lived in a camp 
of huts, reared beside the building in which they were employed. 
A surveyor, or master, presided over and directed the whole. Every 
tenth man was called a warden, and overlooked those who were 
under his charge ; and such artificers as were not members of this 
fraternity, were probibited from engaging in those buildings: which 
Freemasons alone had a title to rear.°3. It may seem strange and, 
perhaps, inconsistent with what we have already said, that the 
fraternity of Freemasons should have been sanctioned and even pro- 
tected by the bishops of Rome. 

Secret associations, indeed, are always aterror to temporal and 
spiritual tyranny. But the church of Rome, instead of approving 
of the principles of Freemasonry, by the encouragement and patron- 
age which they gave to architects, only employed them as instru- 
ments for gratifying their vanity and satiating their ambition. For 
in after ages, when Masons were more numerous, and when the 
demand for religious structures was less urgent than before, the 
bishops of Rome deprived the fraternity of those very privileges 
which had been conferred upon them without solicitation, and per- 
secuted, with unrelenting rage, the very men whom they had vol- 
untarily taken into favour, and who had contributed to the grandeur 
of their ecclesiastical establishment. 


[Causes of their encouragement. Freemasonry extinguished in every 


part of Europe except Britain. Causes of its continuance there.] 


Wherever the catholic religion was taught, the meetings of Free- 
masons were sanctioned and patronized. ‘he principles of the 
order were even imported into Scotland,*4 where they continued, 
for many years, in their primitive simplicity, long after they had 
been extinguished in the continental kingdoms.—-In this manner, 
Scotland became the centre from which these principles again is- 


33. In truth, the associated builders of the middle ages, both Saracens 
and Christians, were the only persons competent to the erection of those 
magnificent cathedrals and churches, which are now the pride of nations 
and wonder of the world ; and they seem to have indulged in their favor- 
ite art with great fondness. 


34. A. D. 1140. ' 
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sued, to illuminate, not only the nations on the continent, but every 
civilized portion of the habitable world. What those causes were 
which continued the societies of 'reemasons longer in Britain than 
in other countries, it may not, perhaps, be easy to determine ; 
but as the fact itself is unquestionably true, it must Have arisen, 
either from some favourable circumstance in the political state of 
Britain, which did not exist in the other governments of Europe ; 
or from the superior policy, by which the British Masons eluded the 
suspicion of their enemies, and the superior prudence with which 
they maintained the primitive simplicity and respectability of their 
order. ‘The former of these causes, had, without doubt, a consider- 
able share in producing the effect under consideration ; and we 
know for certain that, in our own days, the latter has preserved 
I'reemasonry in a flourishing condition, throughout the united 
kingdoms, while, in other countries, the imprudence and foolish 
innovations of its members, have exposed it to the severest and 
justest censure, and, in many cases, to the most violent persecu- 
tions. [tis a fact, requiring no confirmation, and resulting from 
the most obvious causes, that Freemasonry never flourishes in sea- 
sons of public commotion ; and even in Great Britain, though the 
seat of war is commonly in foreign countries, it has universally 
declined.25 Amid those continual wars, therefore, which, during 
the middle ages, distracted and desolated the continent of Europe, 
the association of architects would be soon dissolved ; while in the 
humble village of Kilwinning, on the western coast of Scotland, they 
found a safe retreat from the violent convulsions of continental wars. 


[On the origin of Knights Templars who were Freemasons. } 


Before we detail the progress of Freemasonry, after its importa- 
tion into Britain, it will be necessary to give some account of the 
Knights Templars, a fraternity of Freemasons whose affluence and 
virtues often raised the envy of contemporaries, and whose unmer- 
ited and unhappy end must have often excited the compassion of 
posterity. It would be needless labour to enter into any investi- 
gation, in order to prove that, the order of Knights Templars was 
a branch of Freemasonry. This fact has been invariably aknowl- 


_ 35. We have here omitted a sentence in the text, wherein the author 
intimates that a long continuance of national wars, would inevitably ex- 
tinguish the institution ; not leaving even its name in remembrance. — We 
have been influenced by the following reasons: 1st, We do not acknowl- 
edge the general correctness of the position ; and 2dly, previous and sub- 


sequent events have proved its fallacy. Even in the ‘tented field’ does 
Masonry exist. 
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edged by Freemasons themselves ; and none have been more zeal- 
ous to establish it than the enemies of their order. The former 
have admitted the fact, not because it was creditable to them,but be- 
cause it was true ; and the latter have supported it, because by the 
aid ofa little sophistry, it might be employed to disgrace their op- 
ponents. 

The order of the Knights Templars was instituted during the 
crusades, in the year 1118, by Hugo de Paganis and Geoffrey of St. 
Omers.*7 It received this appellation, because its members origi- 
nally resided near the church in Jerusalem, which was dedicated 
to our Saviour. Though the professed object of this religious as- 
sociation was to protect those Christian pilgrims, whose mistaken 
piety had led them tothe Holy City ; yet it is almost beyonda 
doubt, that its chief and primary intention was to practise and pre- 
serve the rites and mysteries of Masonry. We know, at least, that 
the Knights Templars, not only possessed the mysteries, but per- 
formed the ceremonies, and inculcated the duties of Freemasons ; 
and it is equally certain that the practising of these rites could con- 
tribute nothing to the protection and comfort of the Catholic pil- 
grims. Had the Templars publicly avowed the real object of their 
institution, instead of that favour which they so long enjoyed, they 
would have experienced the animosity of the church of Rome. But 
as they were animated witha sincere regard for the Catholic reli- 
gion, and with a decided abhorrence for the infidel possessors of 
Judea, it was never once suspected that they transacted any other 
business at their secret meetings, but that which concerned the reg- 
ulation of their order, the advancement of religion, and the extir- 
pation ofits enemies. ‘The many prodigies of valour which they 
exhibited against the infidels ; the many charitable deeds which 
they performed towards the distressed pilgrims ; and the many vir- 
tues which adorned their private character, procured them, from 
the rulers of Europe, that respect and authority to which they 
were so justly entitled, and which they so long maintained. But 
respect and authority were not the only rewards which they pur- 
chased by their virtues and military prowess.—-F'rom the munifi- 
cence of the Popes, the generosity of the pious princes and nobles of 
Europe, and from the gratitude of those opulent pilgrims, who, in 
the moments of distress, had experienced their kind assistance, the 
Knights Templars had acquired such immense possessions in every 
kingdom of Europe, but particularly in France, that their reve- 

36. Barruel has attempted this at some length. 


37. The origin of this order has also been attributed to Pope Quelias, 
and to Baldwin II. , 
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nues often exceeded those of the secular princes. Thus indepen- 
dent in their circumstances, and being fatigued with those unsuccess- 
ful struggles against the infidels, which they had maintained with 
such manly courage, they returned to their native land to enjoy, 
in peace and quiet, the recompense of their toils. But, like all 
men who are suddenly transported from danger and fatigue, to opu- 
lence and ease, many of the Templars deviated from that virtuous 
course, which they had hitherto pursued, and indulged too freely in 
those luxuries and fashionable amusements to which they were in- 
vited by opulence and impelled by inactivity. Thus, from the in- 
discretions of a few, did the Knights Templars lose a considerable 
share of those honours and that celebrity which they had long en- 
joyed. But this relaxation of discipline and attachment to luxurious 
indolence, were the only crimes of which the Templars were guilty; 
and to men of honour and spirit like them, the forfeiture of popu- 
larity, which was the consequence of their apostacy, would be a suf- 
ficient punishment. ‘This, however, was not the sentiment of Phil- 
ithe Fair. That barbarous monarch, instigated by private re- 
venge against some individuals of the order; encouraged by the 
prospect of sharing in their ample revenues ; and spurred on by a 
spirit which seldom resides in a human breast, imprisoned, in one 
day. all the Templars in France, merely at the instance of two 
worthless members of the order, who had been disgraced and pun- 
ished by their superiors, for the enormity of their crimes. It was pre- 
tended by these base accusers, that the Templars abjured our Sa- 
viour, and that they spit upon his cross, that they burned their 
children, and committed other atrocious crimes, from which the hu- 
man mind recoils with horror, and which could have been perpetrat- 
ed only by men so completely abandoned as the informers them- 
selves. Under the pretence of discovering what degree of credit 
might be attached to these accusations, the Templars were extend- 
ed on the rack till they confessed the crimes with which they were 
charged. Several of the Knights, when stretched on this instru- 
ment of agony, made every acknowledgment which their persecu- 
tors desired. But others, retaining on the rack that fortitude and 
contempt of death which they had exhibited on the field, persisted 
in denying the crimes laid to their charge, and maintained with their 
latest breath, the innocence of their order. Many of those, even, 
who had tamely submitted to their persecutors, retracted those ig- 
nominious confessions which the rack had extorted ; and maintain- 
ed their integrity in the midst of those flames which the barbarous 
Philip had kindled for their destruction. Fifty-nine of these unhap- 
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py men were burnt alive at Paris, by a slow fire ; and the same vin- 
dictive and inhuman spirit was exhibited in the other provinces of 
France, and in the other nations of Europe. ‘The fortitude which, 
in every country, was displayed by these unfortunate sufferers, 
could have been inspired by innocence alone ; and is a strong 
proof that, their minds were not so enervated by indolence, nor 
ae their bodies so enfeebled by luxury as has been generally believed. 
ae The only murmurs which parted from their lips, were those which 
* expressed their anguish and remorse, that they had betrayed, in the 
a ng : hour of pain, the interests of their order, and had confessed them- 
: selves guilty of crimes, unworthy ofa Templar and a man. 











MASONRY IN THE LEVANT. 





Extract from the travels of Alexander Drummond, Esq. Consul at 
Aleppo ; written at Smyrna in 1745, and published at London, in folio, 
1754— 

‘* As I have mentioned the Lodge of Freemasons, I cannot help con- 
gratulating myself upon the opportunity I had of making so many worthy 
brethren in this place, and of forming the only Lodge that is in the Le- 
vant. 


. 
oP ee 5 


‘‘ For ages past a savage race 
O’erspread these Asian plains, 

All nature wore a gloomy face, 
And pensive mov’d the swains. 


But now Britannia’s generous sons 
A glorious Lodge have rais’d, 
Ae Near the fam’d banks where Meles runs 
ae And Homer’s cattle graz’d. 





The briery wilds to groves are chang’d 
With orange trees around, 
And fragrant lemons, fairly rang’d, 
* } O’ershade the blissful ground. 


? 


Approving Phebus shines more bright, 
The flowers appear more gay, 
be its New objects rise to cheer the sight 
With each revolving day. 


While safe within the sacred walls 
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Where heavenly friendship reigns, 
The friendly Masons hear the calls 
Of all the needy swains. 


Their generous aid, witb cheerful soul, 
They grant to those who sue : 

And while the wholesome precepts roll, 
Their smiling joys renew.’’ 








A HINT TO ANTI-MASONS. 
[Stonington Telegraph. ] 


Iam satisfied that the day in which we live abounds in unac- 
countables ; some of which are alarming. Among this number is 
one called Anti-masonry. Since the Anti-Masonic atmosphere of 
New-York, through the agency of some unfriendly genius, has 
arrived in Connecticut, something has been done, and much more 
agitated, by Christians, in relation to Freemasonry. I have a few 
reasons to offer, against the conduct of professing Christians, with 
respect to Anti-Masonry. 

I. It has not yet been demonstrated, that Freemasonry is a bad 
institution. I have read Anti-Masonic communications, touching 
the death of Morgan, respecting Masonic oaths, &c. &c. But I 
have not stopped here ; this would be judging the case only on one 
side. For the counterpart, I have consulted Freemasons of the 
highest order, that I might ascertain whether Anti-Masonic state- 
ments are true. The result is this : Men holding the highest rank 
among men, and likewise in the kingdom of God_on earth, have 
declared that Freemasonry is a good institution. These declara~ 
tions, I contrast with their opposite. Now what must be the deci- 
sion of a candid mind, after receiving the evidence of both parties? 
Imagine them on both sides to possess integrity ; one declaring 
Freemasonry a good institution, and the other heaping upon ‘it the 
blackest aspersions. Iam compelled by justice, to credit the testi- 
mony of a Clrristian who maintains his integrity as a mason, as soon 
as that of a Christian who is an Anti-Mason. Place a Mason of 
piety in one side of the scale, and an Anti-Mason of piety in the 
other, and proceed on this plan till you embrace all of both parties ; 
and how will the scale stand? Will any one pretend, that the Anti- 
Masonic number will be the most, or excel in piety ? It isa fact, 
that they will not gain the ascendency in either particular. Place 
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the scale, then, in equilibrium, and Masonry is not proven to be a 
bad institution. If Freemasonry has the most adherents, and in- 
voies the most virtue, it gains the preference. My object is not to 
seek fora preference for it, but barely to show that it is not proven 
to be bad. I still contend, let the scale stand in equipoise, and it 
follows that Masonry has not been demonstrated to be bad. 

II. It is inconsistent with itself. 

Ist. In numerous instances, when missionaries were about to 
Jeave their native shore, to publish the glad tidings of salvation to 
the heathen world, preparatory to their leaving, the Freemasons 
have been called upon to initiate them into their institution. And 
for what purpose? That they might be stamped with “the image 
of the beast?” No, but that they might with the greater facility 
publish the unsearchable riches of Christ. The attempt to bring 
the institution into disrepute when the Christian world wishes to 
avail itself of its advantages, to me it is inconsistent. 

Qd. The inefficiency of Anti-Masonic efforts, relative to the over- 
throw of Masonry, renders Anti-Masonry inconsistent with itself. 
It is a principle in philosophy, that, to overcome a resistance, an 
adequate power must be exerted. To attempt to overthrow the 
fabric of Masonry, with a fulcrum of groundless hatred against the 
institution, and a lever of the cry of a promiscuous multitude, 
bearing but a small proportion, in influence, to those whom they 
would overthrow—looks like a palpable inconsistency. ‘That Anti- 
Masonic talent and influence bear but a small proportion to that 
which it would overcome, every impartial surveyor will ac- 
knowledge. 

$d. The spirit which it breathes, renders it at variance with 
itself. Does not a spirit of bitterness run through Anti-Masonic 
publications? As far as I have been conversant with them, it does; 
still, [ judge more from the conduct of Anti-Masons, than from 
their publications, in forming this decision. If persons are enemies 
to Christians, God commands Christians to love them; if they are 
enemies to God, Christians should pray for them. This course is 
conformable to the maxims of Christ. If Masons, who are profes- 

sors of religion are in an error in consequence of their connexion 
with the Masonic fraternity, will threats to exclude them from the 
church of God, be the best course to pursue? ‘‘If a brother be 
overtaken in a fault, you that are spiritual restore him in the spirit 
of meekness.”—Paul. Is holding up to them the dishonor of ex- 
communication, the right way to save a soul from death? Love is 
the most powerful weapon the gospel knows, and the best adapted 
to overcome error. 
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III. The efforts of Anti-Masons are incompatible with the gos- 
pel of Christ. 

Ist. The time of Christians can be better employed. According 
to the first reason offered, Freemasonry is not proved to be bad! 
Until this is done, the efforts to overthow it, could, if directed in a 
proper way, be conducive to greater good. In churches, when sins 
are practised which fix an indelible blot on the characters of profes- 
sors, nothing is done to remove the cause, or check the direful 
effects. Evils do exist in organised bodies of Christians, of the na- 
ture above mentioned ; still the churches rest easy. But let an 
Anti-Masonic herald pass through, and what will be the conse- 
quence? Men who have no talents to improve for the edification 
of the body of Christ, become renowned for oratory. I have said 
the time of Christians could be better employed. Should their 
attention be directed to the evils existing among themselves, which 
are self-evidently evils, would they not the better honor Christ? 
Would not the efforts which have been put forth against Freema- 
sonry, could they have been properly modified and directed, have 
brought greater honor to God, had they been exerted to bring sin- 
ners to Christ, than they have done by blowing to a flame the sparks 
of Anti-Masonic fire? Shall ministers leave the walls of Zion, to 
chase away the evils of Freemasonry, without knowing it to be 
an evil? Suppose all the ministers in Christendom should leave 
their flocks, to beat down Masonry ;—would not the Almighty 
treat them as soldiers have been treated, who have deserted their 
posts? Calculate the worth of the soul, and see if winning one to 
Christ would not be a higher achievement, than sapping the founda- 
tions of Freemasonry. ‘Then you will say, the Christian’s time can 
be better employed, than to be battering against the edifice that 
has stood for ages. NOT A MASON. 





AntTI-MAsonryY IN ProvipeNcE.—A correspondent of the Bunker- 
Hill Aurora, in a letter from Providence, makes the following remarks, 
on the subject of anti-masonry in that place: 

‘* There is no fuss about Masonry here. They consider all the efforts 
of anti-masons, ridiculous and contemptible—the seceder, very base, base 
as Judas, abominable as Guy Fawkes, and false as Benedict Arnold,_— 
They say, let them rage like mad-dogs and bite themselves and scare 
the ignorant ; they do no other harm to Masonry than to purify the In- 
stitution of those who, in heart, are unworthy. They, to be sure, dis- 
turb the peace of neighborhoods and parishes, and the end of it all must 
be shame and contempt. Good principles and integrity must triumph.” 
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ELIJAH’S INTERVIEW WITH GOD. 


On Horeb’s rock the prophet stood ; 
The Lord before him past : 

A hurricane in angry mood 
Swept by him strong and fast. 

The forests fell before its force, 

The rocks were shivered in its course ; 
God was not in the blast, 

°*T was but the whirlwind of His breath 

Announcing danger, wreck and death. 


It ceased. The air grew mute—a cloud 
Came muffling up the sun ; 

When through the mountains, deep and loud, 
An earthquake thundered on. 

The frighted eagle sprang in air, 

The wolf ran howling from his lair : 
God was not in the stun ; 

>T was but the rolling of His car, 

The trampling of His steeds from far. 


*T was still again, and Nature stood 

And calmed her ruffled frame ; 

When swift from heaven a fiery flood 
To earth devouring came. 

Down to his depths the ocean fled, 

The sickening sun looked wan and dead ; 
Yet God filled not the flame. 

*T was but the terrors of His eye 

That lightened through the troubled sky. 


At last a voice all still and small 
Rose sweetly on the ear, 
Yet rose so clear and shrill that all 
In heaven and earth might hear. 
It spoke of peace, it spoke of love, 
It spake as angels speak above, 
And God himself was here. 
For, oh, it was a Father’s voice, 
That bade His trembling world rejoice. 


[May 











OR MASONIC GARLAND. 


DEFENCE OF MASONRY. 
NUMBER II. 


One of the most formidable denunciations against the Masonic 
Institution, which wears a specious front, and from a slight consid- 
eration, might seem to weigh much in the Anti-Masonic scale ; in 
which, in truth, all the declamation against the Craft seems to draw 
its vital breath, is,-—that it is a Secret Society, dealing in “‘ hidden 
mysteries.” How a Secret Society? The term is misapplied ; or 
rather perhaps, misapprehended in the true extent of its application. 
The fraternity of Freemasons is not a Secret Society, in the literal, 
true and obvious sense of the expression. Their organization ; 
their principles of operation ; the names of their members; their 
officers, their tenents, their motives and their design and objects ; 
their censures and expulsions, and causes of expulsion ; their funds, 
and means of raising funds ; and the disbursement thereof, (except 
in private charities of which they vaunt not ;) t*eir times and 
places of meeting, of communications and convocations: all their 
acts and doings, in which the world at large, or any particular com- 
munity in which any of their Lodges are located, have aught of 
interest to know or to do, are matters of record, and are as public 
as the proceedings of any laudable or honorable institution on earth. 

Their meetings for work—for the performance of their peculiar 
duties; the reception of candidates ; the initiation of members ; 
the advancement of the brethren in the light and science of the 
Craft, are exclusive, select, or secret, it is true: and are we, asa 
society, singular, or unlike other societies in this respect? Is there a 
government on earth—a corporation—a society for social, scientific, 
literary or religious purposes, but what has its exclusive, select, or 
secret meetings for managing its own concerns? ‘* No—true,”— 
I shall be answered-—“ but other societies do not enjoin inviolable 
secrecry.” Indeed ; then, the denunciation against the Society, is 
not that it holds select or secret meetings, but that it enjoins upon 
its members, inviolable secrecy, of what is said and done in such 
meetings. This injunction upon the fraternity, includes only, that 
which relates to the origin and preservation of the Society, the inter- 
esting events and things connected therewith, and that which con- 
stitutes our indissoluble bond of friendship and brotherhood. Here 
lie all our mysteries--all our invisible machinery—all our secret 
terror——all our creative power of mischief or of evil: not one parti- 
cle of it, in the least degree, connected with the political, moral or 
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religious interests, or well-being, of the community ; any more than 
a man’s own private opinions, or private friendships. No—TI 
repeat—-the Masonic Mysteries, which unite Masons in an indes- 
tructible bond of Brotherhood, co-extensive with the habitable globe, 
do no more interfere, or conflict, with the general interests of soci- 
ety, than do the ordinary friendships between man and man, or the 
more refined, between husband and wife; but are, like these, a 
part of the constituent sinews and ligaments of the social compact. 
How often do the councils of state—the legislative bodies of all 
countries—the corporate and unincorporate associations, of all des- 
criptions, scientific, literary, religious, monied, or merely social, 
sit in conclave, with closed doors, and enjoin secrecy upon their 
members of what transpires within? And who ever entertained an 
idea, it was incompetent, or pernicious to the public welfare, for 
them so to do? Who then shall prescribe the duration of that in- 
junction, but the body which imposes it? Nor can there be any 
distinction, in point of principle, as to its duration, between the 
pleasure of the aggregate body, or a certain short period, or the 
lives of its members. If we would but exercise our reason astutely 
and ingeniously, we should discover that all things in the visible, as 
well as invisible world, have their secrets: of which some are 
discoverable, by industry, talent, time and perseverance ; and some 
defy the utmost scrutiny of man. For what does the scholar pur- 
sue the labyrinths of the sciences, but to open their deep arcana? 
For what does the medical student pled from year to year through 
the ‘* technical jargon,”’ and the concealed riches and beauties of his 
professional field, but to acquire a knowledge of mysteries hidden 
from the commoneye? Why does the student at law delve, daring 
the brightest seasons of his life, through the black lettered folios, 
and irksome, artificial abstractions of his profession, but to unfold 
and apply to his fellow-man the remedies which the law provides 
fer his safety and protection, yet in its voluminous mass, hides, 
even from the object of its tenderest mercy? For what does the 
artist, and the mechanic, labour through a long apprenticeship, but 
to reach the summit of a little hill, which without time, labour and 
Caution, no man can ascend? All these, and many other pursuits, 
(saying nothing of the priesthood,) possess their own professional, 
artificial mysteries and secreis, for their own exclusive benefit ; 
and the possessors would smile at your simplicity, should you ask 
them to scatter their secrets before the multitude ; and laugh at 
your ignorance and folly, should you threaten to expose them ! 
There seems to be a delusion, or hallucination, in the minds of 
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many respectable and worthy people, on this subject. They stare 
with unbelief, or with bitter suspicion, when you speak of Masonic 
mysteries. Whence this delusion arises, it is difficult to say. There 
are two kinds of mysteries of which we ordinarily speak, and per- 
haps these are confounded: 1. inserulible; 2. scientific or sol- 
vible. The first are of nature, or religion ; as the motion of the 
Heavenly bodies, the trinity, &c: the second are of the arts and 
sciences. The first, which Dr. Campbell calls ‘‘ unknowable,” 
were celebrated by the ancients with festivals and feasts, and we 
often, therefore, speak of mysteries in a hallowed sense, and star- 
tle at the idea of any person, or society, dealing in mysteries; and 
conceive it a kindof sacrilege for any one to die with a secret in 
his bosom. But the mysteries of Masonry are of the second class, 
scientific merely ; and as such do not excite the surprise, or even 
idle curiosity, of an enlightened and liberal mind, any more than 
the arcana, or secrets of the sciences, whose involution he knows 
he can unfold, when he pleases to bestow the time, patience and 
perseverance requisite ; but which perhaps he never seeks, or cares 
tounfold. But the delusion of which I speak, has probably arisen 
from the gross imposture of the heathen, under the title of myste- 
ries: these were covered and disguised by types and figures, and 
were celebrated in caves and grottos, to excite the stare and ad- 
miration of the world. They consisted chiefly of the worship of 
the heathen gods. Their deszgn was far less known to the public, 
than that of the Masonic Institution ; and learned authors seem to 
agree in one thing only, respecting them ; that they were “ execra- 
ble superstitions.” pee 

Our mysteries, however, ought not to be confounded with the 
mythological mysteries of the heathen, the old mysteries of poety, 
or of the drama: for, although our institution traces its origin into 
the inmost recesses of antiquity, our enemies should remember, we 
are of the house of Isvael--of the tribes of Judah, and receive our 
heritage through the patriarchs. and the prophets. 1 again repeat, 
that our mysteries are simply the mysteries of science—‘‘ which 
well understood no mystery reniains” ; and that the initiated, who 
are faithful, industrious and persevering, will ever be able to com- 
prehend them with pleasure and delight. Their nature, their de- 
sign, and their effects, are fully known, and vouched for, by the 
lives and conversation of the best of men. 

Why then are we condemned for our inviolable faith ; for retain- 
ing in our bosoms the mysterious ties, that render our friendships 
indissoluble but in the grave? Why are we not permitted to form 
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our friendships on our own models, and cement them by unchange- 
able BROTHERLY Love? Why are we not permitted to retain in 
our hands, the key that unlocks the bosom of our friend, and closes 
it forever on our confidential trasts? ‘To deny us this, is to war 
with all the tender feelings and noblest affections of the human 
heart; and to upbraid, with weakness and folly, all the saints, 
sages and philosophers who have gone before us. 

Indeed—from our youth up, we have been taught to admire the 
caution of the priests of Memphis, in the admission of disciples to 
their mysteries—the seal of Alexander upon the lips of Ephestion 
—the Romafi Senate’s injunciion upon the lips of such of the Sen- 
ators’ sons as were permitted to attend their debates,—the faith 
of Anaxarchus, who bit his tongue in twain and threw it into his 
tyrant’s face, rather than disclose secrefs—the Athenian statue, the 
Roman goddess, and the Egyptian Harpocrates, without tongues, 
to teach the wisdom of silence and secrecy--the Perszan law, that 
saved Darius from the pursuit of Alexander, his victor—and the 
law of Lycurgus, which taught the Spartans never to permit a 
word to pass out of the door froma feast: and 1 well remember the 
old adages, for oft have [seen their wisdom exemplified ;—‘* never 
repeat in one company what you have heard in another ;” and 
—-never betray the confidence you have created.” 

Weare taught, also, by Socomon~—‘*‘ that a tale-bearer revealeth 
secrets: But he tnat is of a FarrHFuL spirit concealeth the mat- 
ter.” (Prov. xi. 13.) and again—* Discover not a secret to another: 
lest he that heareth it put thee to shame, and thine infamy turn 
not away.”—(Prov. xxv. 9, 10.) ‘* Confidence in an unfaithfu 
man in time of trouble is like a broken tooth, or a foot out of joint.’ 
(Prov. xxv. 19.) And the son of Sirach admonishes us—*‘ to b 
ashamed of revealing of secrets.” (Ecclesiasticus, xli. 23.) ‘* He 
that giveth his mind to the Mosr Hieu, and is oecupied in the 
meditation thereof, will seek out all the wisdom of the ancrent, 
and be occupied in prophecies. He will keep the sayings of re- 
nowned men ; and where subtle parables are, be will be there also. 
He will seek out the secreTS OF GRAVE SENTENCES, and be con- 
versant in DARK PARABLES. He shallserve among great men, and 
appear before princes ; he will travel through strange countries ; for 
he hath tried the evil and good among men. (ibid. xxxix, 1, 2, 3, 
4,) And instead of condemning our Society for our scrupulous 
adherence to inviolable confidence ; we have, neretofore, among the 
learned and the wise, been approved and highly commended for 
that virtue. Mr. Cuamsers in his Cyclopaedia, says— < The 
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Brethren of this family, are said to be possessed of a number of se- 
crets, which have been religiously observed from age to age. Be 
their other Goop quarries whatever they will, it is plain they are 
masters of ONE, in avery great degree, namely, secrecy.” And 
to this encomium upon our “ religious observance” of secrecy, Dr. 
Rees, in his New-Cyclopaedia,” adds the following—‘ Secrecy 
and silence are undoubtedly on many occasions desirable and laud- 
able attainments ; and we find that among many of the philoso- 
phers of antiquity, they were sedulously cultivated, ” &c. 





RETURN OF CHARTERS, 


The committee of Utica Lodge, No. 276, to whom was referred 
a circular from Ontario county, recommending the returning of 
charters, &e. presented the following report and resolution which 
were unanimously adopted and ordered to be published. 

The committee report that they have given the subject refer- 
red to them their most deliberate consideration ; and that while 
they appreciate the spirit of conciliation that has prompted the 
course adopted by some of the brethren at the west, and are ready 
to acknowledge the importance and obligation to makeevery proper 
and reasonable sacrifice to satisfy honest prejudices and restore har- 
mony to a disturbed community, they are constrained never- 
theless, to believe that no policy can be salutary in its con- 
sequences that requires the surrender of any portion of consti- 
tutional liberty. In a country, like ours, of equal rights, opin- 
ion should be left free as air, and every attempt, by coercive 
means to force one part of the community to conform their sen- 
timents to that of another, your committee confidently believe 
must be viewed as an invasion of personal rights, against which 
they feel bound to remonstrate in the most solemn manner ; for 
all experience confirms the truth that concessions to unjust de- 
mands but stimulates to the making of further and more arbi- 
trary exactions. The spirit of intolerance and oppression cannot 
be propitiated to moderation and forbearance by the most abject 
submission. It can only be disarmed and rendered harmless by 
a fearless and manly resistance. 

*'The excitement”? which at the west originated in the unlaw- 
ful abduction of an individual, and which has been continued 
not for the purpose of vindicating the violated laws of the land, 
but to minister to the unchastened ambition of political demagogues, 
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has excited our deepest solicitude; and we would cheerfully 
adopt any measures, compatible with self-respect and our obli- 
gations to the cause of truth, that furnished a reasonable pros- 
pect of allaying it. But can such a desirable result be accom- 
plished by surrendering the charters of Masonic Lodges? We 
honestly believe it cannot. How has the experiment been 
received? Instead of satisfying the Jeaders of the anti-masonic 
party, instead of being met by them in a spirit of amity and 
conciliation, it has been seized on as an occasion to exhibit 
increased malignity and abuse: the vials of wrath have been 
opened anew, and anti-masonic vituperation has astounded our 
ears with its violence. The motives of those who had made 
the ‘‘ peace offering,” have been misrepresented and their con- 
duct vilified, rendering it perfectly evident that the persecutors 
of masons, will not be satisfied with any measure that, in spirit 
of regard for the public peace, they may think it expedient to 
adopt. To the great body of the people engaged in the excite- 
ment, we do not ascribe any selfish or improper motive ; but it is 
evident that they are misdirected by some cunning and unprinci- 
pled men, who feeling indifferent to the destruction or continuance 
of Masonry, are striving to gain political power, by exciting the 
prejudices of the public against an institution, whose principles are 
worthy to be engraven on the hearts of all mankind, and which the 
virtuous and the good of every age have avowed and cherished. 
The clamorous leaders of anti-masonry care not whether we meet 
in Lodges or Chapters. It is not the institution of Masonry that 
they are contending against. That is merely the pretence—polit- 
ical power is the object. ‘The abominable scences exhibited in 
France during the Revolution were acted in the sacred name of 
liberty. There too, concessions were demanded of Christians ; 
and when the clergy oppressed by intolerance, were willing to 
shut up their churches and abstain from performing the sacred cer- 
emonies of religion, it did not appease the vengeance of their 
persecutors. Nothing could satisfy but their renouncing the prin- 
ciples of their religion and becoming thorough going Jacobins. 
It is just so with the leaders of anti-masonry ; giving up of charters 
and abstaining from attending Lodges, will not satisfy them ; they 
require masons to renounce their principles and to become 
thorough going political anti-masons. When membets of the fra- 
ternity can consent to such a course, then indeed will they] deserve 
the opprobrium that is now cast upon them ; then will corruption 
stalk abroad in our land, and the temple of our liberty rock to its 
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foundation. The opponents of our institution constitute a discor- 
dant and heterogeneous association--there, among the most active 
may be seen an individual scoffing at all religion and openly avow- 
ing his disbelief in the existence of a Supreme Being—here, anoth- 
er whose profligate life has made him the object of public notoriety 
and condemnation—and then again in close communion with these, 
another appears, who with frontless and blasphemous impudence, 
declares that ‘‘ anti-masonry, eminated from the throne of God.” 
From such a combination, the public mind must turn with aversion. 
Submission to its requirements can never meet the sanction of pub- 
lic approbation. 

It is not the voice of the people, but the voice of faction that asks 
the destruction of Masonry. ‘The people seek only the punish- 
ment of the guzlty ; they do not require us to abandon what we 
honestly believe to be right, and embrace what we know to be 
wrong. It is a political fuction that seeks to confound the innocent 
with the guilty, and would keep alive a war of indiscriminate pro- 
scription. Let offended justice call over the catalogue of human 
institutions, religious as well as moral, and should any be found 
whose members have not offended against the majesty of the laws, 
then will the officers and members of this Lodge most cordially 
join in the opinion that the public voice does most emphatically call 
upon us for the surrender of our charter and our funds. 

But it is against the principles of the institution that anti-ma- 
sons profess to be contending. Is there a mason who can honestly 
say he thinks them dangerous or corrupt? We fearlessly answer, 
No. Masonry inculcates only “ peace on earth and good will to 
men.’? She knows nothing of the immoral principles which anti- 
masonry has charged upon her; and we solemnly declare that its 
principles and its precepts are all strictly in accordance with that 
unerring word, which we all profess to believe should be the stand- 
ard of human actions. The most eminent christians, the most dis- 
tinguished philanthopists, and,the most enlightened statesmen have 
been members of the masonic fraternity. They have borne their 
testimony to the purity of its principles; and we appeal to the 
sober judgement of the people to say whether their evidence and 
their examples ought to be disregarded. ‘That members of the 
masonic fraternity should violate the principles of the order and 
commit crime, is deeply to be regretted, but it cannot excite the 
surprise of any one who understands the discrepancy that fre- 
quently is exhibited between the professed principles and prac- 
tice of the members of all other societies. While therefore, 
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your committee do not hesitate to express a just abhorrence for 
the crimes committed by some members of the fraternity, they fee] 
bound by their love of truth to declare that they are no more 
chargeable upon the principles of the institution, than are those, 
committed by christians, upon the principles of their sacred re- 
ligion. Masonry inculcates love to God, and justice to all man- 
kind ; and believing as your committee do, that its support is 
calculated to promote the best interest of society, they cannot 
refrain from expressing their regret, that any portion of their 
brethren should have deemed it expedient to withdraw their con- 
nexion from the institution, and from manifesting their determin- 
ation peacefully to adhere to it through good and through evil 
report. 

Therefore, resolved that we deem it inexpedient for masonic 
Lodges to return their. charters. 








ANTI-MASONRY IN NEW-YORK. 


The anti-masonic party in this state has met with a total and ir- 
reparable deteaft--the bubble, surcharged with sin and iniquity, 
has burst. Honest men, convinced of the mercenary object of the 
leaders of this party, have publicly and manfully proscribed the mo- 
tive, and disclaimed all further connection with a scheme so dis- 
graceful and unrighteous. Anti-masonry in New-York has run to 
the end of the rope—-a reaction has commenced, and it will be as 
powerful as its progress was rapid and pernicious. We annex a few 
extracts, showing the present state of the “ affair.” 

*¢ Seventy-two substantial farmers and respectable citizens of the 
town of Greece, N. Y. who have hitherto been imposed upon by 
the delusion of “ Anti-masonry,” have made a public renunciation 
of their former opinions, and of the party now professing hostility 
to the institution of Freemasonry. ‘To this effect they have pub- 
lished a declaration, with their names affixed, wherein they ac- 
knowledge themselves to have been deceived, and honestly avow 
that the object of their late associates in the crusade against mason- 
ry, is “the creation of a political party, whose object is to break 
down the republican ranks of the state, that they themselves may 
rise into power.” Thus the truth breaks out by degrees ; and it 
will require but a very short time to open the eyes of a virtuous and 
intelligent community, to the nefarious purposes of those who are 
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making a hobby of the Morgan excitement. In New-York, it will 
become, in a few months, as a thing that never existed. In Massa- 
chusetts, it remains yet to be ascertained how many dupes will lend 
themselves as tools, to work out the designs of a few desperate 
knaves and demagogues, whose only hope of notoriety lies in the 
success of some deceptive project of this sort.— Bulletin. 


‘‘ Anti-Masonry has met with a severe rebuff at the late town 
meetings in the western part of this state. Having assumed the 
garb of an organized political party——inculcating principles of in- 
tolerance and proscription, at war with our democratic institutions, 
its unholy projects have met, as it was right they should, with the 
disapprobation of all honorable men, the opposition of an enlight- 
ened community.— Herkimer Herald. 


Political anti-masonry is no longer triumphant ; it has met in 
its strong holds in some of the western counties, such a signal de- 
feat, as must put a termination to its mad career. Hereafter, so- 
ciety, which has been torn by angry feuds, extending to the fire- 
side and the altar, may enjoy a prospect of returning repose, of re- 
stored peace and happiness. For this regeneration we rejoice ; we 
feel peculiarly gratified that a party, distinguished by the most in- 
tolerant and proscriptive spirit, even by a reckless disregard of the 
moral duties and religious charities of life, and led on by profligate 
political partisans, has at last aroused the slumbering indignation of 
the people and sunk under their displeasure. ‘This desirable result 
would long since have been realized, but for the indefatigable ef- 
forts made to keep up the delusion, by the publication of the gros- 
sest fabrications ; which, now that they are understood, have no 
longer the power to keep alive an excitement, honest and praiswor- 
thy in its origin, but shamefully perverted for the accomplishment 
of political and selfish purposes. ‘The intelligence which has been 
received from the west, must fall ‘‘ like a cataract of icewater,” on 
the little knot of politicians in this county, who have so nobly 
* pledged their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor,” in the 
cause of political anti-masonry.-- Oneida Observer, 


** As we predicted, political anti-masonry has fallen. The town 
meetings have resulted in all directions, where they have been con- 
tested, in the defeat of anti-masonry. In this town, although no 
concert was had, and no nominations made, till after the people had 
met, the regular caucus candidates of the anti-masonic party, were 
beat by handsome majorities. 

This is a subject of real satisfaction to all well-wishers of the 
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